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I—THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE LIGHT 
OF GREEK LITERATURE) 


The Athenian Democracy is perhaps the best exemplification 
we have of a true democracy—a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. True, there were slaves with no 
political rights and resident aliens with restricted citizenship, but 
this circumstance does not invalidate the integrity of the statement 
that Athens was a democracy. Jealously as the Athenians guarded 
the privilege of citizenship and strict as they were to keep out the 
taint of alien blood, yet foreigners kept finding their way into the 
ranks of citizens, as the indignant protests and sarcasms of Aris- 
tophanes prove. Birds 1527: ‘Have you barbarian gods up there 
in Olympus?’ ‘Of course,’ is the answer. ‘Are they not bar- 
barians from whom Exekestides has his family god?’ This 
Exekestides was a naturalized foreigner. Frogs 727-33: ‘We 
insult the citizens whom we know to be well-born and sensible, 
just and good and honorable men, who have been trained in the 
palaestras and choruses and music, while we use for every purpose 
the brazen, red-haired foreigners, rascals and sprung from rascals, 
who are the latest comers.’ ‘Kleisthenes,’ says Aristotle in Politics 
1275 b 37, ‘after the expulsion of the tyrants, admitted into the 
tribes many resident aliens of foreign and servile extraction.’ 

As for the slaves, the best authorities give the aggregate 
number for all Attica as not much in excess of 100,000 at any 
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period, and manumissions were frequent. ‘Luckless that I am!’ 
exclaims the slave of Dionysus in Frogs 33. ‘Why did I not 
take part in the naval battle? Then I could have told you to 
shout yourself hoarse.’ This refers to the emancipation of the 
. Slaves who took part in the battle of Arginusae. Aeschines, in 
his speech against Ctesiphon 41, shows that this practice of free- 
ing slaves was common. ‘Some were in the habit of announcing 
the manumission of their slaves at the Great Dionysia in the 
theatre, thereby making the Hellenes witness of their action.’ 
That the slaves were mildly treated is attested by the author of 
the Ath. Const. 1, 10: ‘The license allowed to slaves and 
sojourners at Athens is very great; it is not allowed to strike 
them, nor will the slave yield you the way.’ Isoc. Panegyricus 
123: ‘No one of us treats his slaves as the Spartans chastise their 
freemen.’ 

While, then, economic conditions were somewhat affected by 
slavery, in general there seems little difference between slaves as 
we find them at Athens, mildly treated and with the hope of 
freedom before them, and a large class of our own laborers, who 
are ignorant foreigners without any interest in our country beyond 
the gaining a mere livelihood. Moreover, one can hardly calla 
people a slave-holding aristocracy when three obols a day (about 
nine cents) was sufficient inducement to make them take active 
part in the duties of a citizen. And the humble callings seem to 
have been well represented in the Assembly. Protagoras 319: 
‘When some question of civil administration is to be discussed, 
then without distinction they rise and offer their minds upon it— 
carpenter, smith and shoemaker, rich and poor, those of high 
birth or low degree.’ ‘Neither is poverty a bar,’ says Perikles in 
his funeral oration (Thuc. II 37), ‘but a man may benefit his 
country, whatever be the obscurity of his condition.’ 

Bluntschli says: ‘“ Democracy found its most logical expression 
in Athens, and its nature can nowhere be better studied than in 
the Athenian constitution” (The Theory of the State, p. 432). 
And it may fairly be claimed that Athens was a typical democracy 
because the population was so small that the people took part 
directly in the government, and not by representatives, and were 
bound together closely by a common religion and language, by 
common interests, and love of a common country. Then, too, 
life was less complex than now, not crossed and recrossed with 
the intricate and puzzling questions of these latter days, and so, 
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in this miniature democracy, the tendencies and workings of a 
democracy stand out clearly to view. It is therefore well worth 
while to study this democracy in the light of the testimony of 
contemporaries, and see what are the real dangers when the 
people have full control of affairs. 

The period one has in mind in speaking of the Athenian 
Democracy is the period that marks the highest achievement of 
the people and the culmination of their power, and ends with the 
disastrous defeat of Chaeroneia, the democracy of the 5th and 
4th centuries—from the time that Kleisthenes ‘took the demos 
into partnership’ to the days of Demosthenes, when the demos 
was supreme. Yet it is hard in any period to set definite limits 
to the Athenian constitution, for in the words of Heracleitos: 
‘Nothing is, everything is becoming.’ But through all there is a 
constant gain in the ascendency of the people. 

Although the Solonian constitution seems to have been designed 
to be a mixed form of government, as Solon claims when he says: 


I gave to the mass of the people such rank as befitted their need, 

I took not away their honor, and I granted naught to their greed ; 

But those who were rich in power, who in wealth were glorious and great, 

I bethought me that naught should befall them unworthy their splendor and 
state; 

And I stood with my shield outstretched, and both were safe in its sight, 

And I would not that either should triumph when the triumph was not with 
right.—Plut. Sol. 18. 


yet the tendency was unquestionably towards democracy, because 
of the judicial power he gave the people. He appears to have 
instituted the popular courts, made up of citizens chosen by lot, 
having jurisdiction over all manner of suits and passing judgment 
upon any magistrate whose conduct in office had been questioned. 
Holding the power of criticism and punishment as they did, we 
can understand Aristotle’s remark: ‘The demos, when it is 
master of the voting pebble, becomes master of the constitution’ 
(Ath. Const. 35). Hence, Aristotle says, some in his time blamed 
Solon, because, they said, he neutralized the other forces in the 
state by making the courts of people chosen by lot supreme over 
all matters, ‘for when the law-courts increased in power, statesmen, 
by paying court to the demos, now the tyrant-power, changed the 
constitution into the democracy of the present day’ (Arist. Politics 
1294 a). Aristotle does not disagree with the conclusion as an 
historical fact, but he attributes it, not to the wish of Solon, but to 
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the course of events. The interesting point is, that from the time 
the people had power, statesmen played into their hands for 
selfish ends, not for the good of the state, and made the people 
absolute rulers. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to give an elaborate account 
of the Kleisthenean constitution or to define exactly the functions 
of the different officials and governing bodies, but it is worth 
while to call attention to the fact that every Athenian citizen was 
a member of the ekklesia before which all important questions of 
state were brought and decided, and the Boule of Five Hundred 
was chosen by lot out of the whole body of citizens yearly, so 
that, as Warde Fowler says, it was simply a large committee of 
the whole people elected afresh every year. Then there were 
various officials and boards for the different departments, chosen 
for the most part by lot, so that in the Ath. Const. 24 the number 
for the age of Aristeides is reckoned at 1400. From this it will 
be seen what an active part the citizens took in affairs of state, 
when 1900 out of a population not much above 30,000 were in 
office each year, for the most part chosen by lot. In the constant 
exercise of political power and in service in the law-courts, the 
people had a liberal training in legal and political questions, and 
so the sovereign power was vested not simply in the people, but 
in a people singularly well-fitted to exercise it. ‘A paramount 
people,” in the words of Jebb, “taught by life itself to reason and 
judge” (Attic Orators, p. 325). ‘We alone,’ says Perikles in his 
famous funeral oration (Thuc. II 45), ‘regard a man who takes 
no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless but as a useless 
character; and if few of us are originators, we are all sound 
judges of a policy.’ 

What, then, is democracy in the definition of the Greeks? In 
Thuc. II 37, Perikles thus defines it: ‘It is true that we are called 
a democracy, for the administration is in the hands of the many, 
and not of the few. But while the law secures equal justice to all 
alike in their private disputes, the claim of excellence is also 
recognized ; and when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is 
preferred to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but as 
the reward of merit.’ In other words, democracy means equal 
opportunities and equal rights. This is the ideal view. In the 
Politics, VII 2, Aristotle says: ‘The primary principle of a demo- 
cratical polity is personal liberty. Justice, in the democratical 
view, consists in equality as determined not by merit, but arith- 
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metically—that is, by merely counting heads; and where this is 
the principle of justice, it necessarily follows that the masses are 
supreme. For the theory being that all the citizens should share 
alike, the result is that in a democracy the poor exercise a higher 
authority than the rich; for they constitute a majority of the 
population, and the will of the majority is supreme.’ And again 
in the 6th book, 6th chap., he says: ‘Not only do all the inhab- 
itants theoretically enjoy political privileges, but they actually 
exercise them in the conduct of political business, as even the 
poor are enabled by the pay they receive to enjoy the leisure 
(necessary to political life). And in fact it is a population of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure; for they are not 
impeded in any way by the management of their private affairs, 
as is the case with the rich, who are thus frequently prevented 
from attending the Assembly or the Courts of Law. The conse- 
quence is that it is the mass of the poor rather than the laws that 
become the supreme authority in the polity.’ And again B. III, 
c. 8: ‘Democracy is a government where the supreme power is 
vested in those who possess no considerable property, i. e. the 
poor. ‘A charming form of government’ are Plato’s sarcastic 
words in the Republic 558, ‘full of variety and disorder, and dis- 
pensing a sort of equality to equals and unequals alike.’ And he 
thinks the dominant characteristic of a democracy is an insatiate 
thirst for freedom, so that ‘the son is on a level with his father, 
having no respect or reverence for either of his parents, and the 
metic is equal with the citizen and the citizen with the metic, and 
the stranger is quite as good as either,’ and the animals are 
actually affected, he humorously adds: ‘The horses and asses 
have a way of marching along with all the rights and dignities of 
freemen, and they will run at anybody who comes in their way, if 
he does not leave the road clear for them: and all things are just 
ready to burst with liberty’ (Republic 563). 

The Periklean age is justly extolled as the great period in the 
history of Athens and the time when the democracy was at its 
best. But according to Thuc. II 65 it was really the government 
of the best man. He says: ‘Thus Athens, though in name a 
democracy, was in fact ruled by her greatest citizen. But his 
successors were more on an equality with one another, and each 
one struggling to be first himself, they were ready to sacrifice the 
whole conduct of affairs to the whims of the people. Occupied 
in intriguing against one another for the leadership of the democ- 
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racy, they not only grew remiss in the management of the army, 
but became embroiled for the first time in civil strife.’ Aristotle, 
looking backward, says, Ath. Const. 27: ‘Under Perikles the 
constitution became still more democratic. As Perikles could 
not compete with Kimon in wealth and win popular favor by a 
like magnificent liberality, he took the advice of Damonides, 
which was that he should make presents to the people from their 
own property ; and accordingly he instituted pay for the members 
of the law-courts.’ In the Gorgias 519, Socrates proves that 
Perikles as well as Themistokles and Kimon were not good 
statesmen; for he says: ‘As to using the powers which they had 
in the improvement of their fellow-citizens, which is the prime 
object of the truly good citizen, I do not see that in these respects 
they were a whit superior to our present statesmen, though I 
admit that they were more clever at providing ships and walls 
and docks, and all that.’ And in 575 E: ‘I hear that Perikles 
made the Athenians idle and cowardly and chatterers and lovers 
of money by first instituting pay for public service.’ 

It would seem, then, that the tendency of a democracy is to put 
the power into the hands of the masses, and that while the Peri- 
klean age was great because a great man controlled affairs, yet in 
adding to the power of the people that he might gain control, 
Perikles was largely responsible for bringing about the unlimited 
sovereignty of the people, which, in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders, wrought the ruin of Athens. For the policy of fostering 
the supremacy of the people led, as it always does lead, to the 
rise of demagogues, and so we read in Arist., Const. of Athens, 
28: ‘After Kleophon, the popular leadership was occupied suc- 
cessively by the men who chose to talk the biggest and pander 
to the tastes of the majority, with their eyes fixed only on the 
interests of the moment.’ In the Knights of Aristophanes, 40 ff., 
exhibited in 424 B. C., the demos is personified as head of a 
household. ‘The first of the month,’ one complains, ‘he bought 
a slave, the Paphlagonian tanner, basest of scoundrels. This 
tanner, fully understanding his master’s disposition, flatters him 
and fawns upon him and deceives him with bits of endearment. 
The Paphlagonian runs round to the slaves and begs and gets 
bribes, saying, ‘‘ You see Hylas got a flogging, owing to me”; so 
we give.’ The Paphlagonian slave is Kleon, of whom Thuc. III 
36 says: ‘This man, the most violent of the citizens at that time, 
exercised the greatest influence over the people.’ And Aristotle, 
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Const. of Athens, 28, claims that he, more than any one else, was 
the cause of the corruption of the democracy by his wild under- 
takings. Alkibiades says: ‘But there were demagogues, as 
there always have been, who led the people into evil ways’ 
(Thuc. VI 89). Euripides has many strong words on the same 
theme—Supp. 409-25: ‘For the city whence I come is ruled by 
one man only, not by the mob. None there puffs up the citizens 
with specious words and for his own advantage twists them this 
way or that.’ 

In a democracy there is always danger that unscrupulous men 
will rise to power by cunning manipulation of the people, by 
pandering to their baser natures instead of trying to influence 
them for their own good and the good of the state. Witness the 
supreme sway of the ‘Boss’ in our own country. 

Side by side with the demagogues we find the orators, who 
exercised their spell for evil or for good, as the case might be, 
over the susceptible minds of the hearers. Isoc. Antidosis, Or. 
XV 249: ‘For the Athenians consider Persuasion one of the 
gods, and they see the city yearly make a sacrifice to her.’ Peri- 
kles, able statesman and general though he was, seems to have 
owed his power largely to his eloquence. ‘This man,’ says 
Eupolis, ‘whenever he came forward, proved himself the greatest 
orator among men; like a good runner, he could give the other 
speakers 10 feet start and win. Rapid, you call him, but beside 
his swiftness a certain persuasion sat upon his lips. Such was his 
spell and alone of the speakers, he ever left his sting in the 
hearers’ (Jebb, Att.Or.C XXX). Aristophanes, Acharnians 530, 
speaking of the outbreak of the war, says: ‘Perikles, the Olym- 
pian, was thundering and lightening and putting all Greece in a 
tumult.’ Plato, in the Phaedrus says: ‘Perikles was the most 
accomplished of all orators.’ Little wonder then that Perikles 
held firm sway, though the people in their fickleness turned 
against him from time to time, and from July 430 to July 429 
kept him out of office, having charged him with embezzlement 
and fined him fifty talents. 

But too many used their gifts for selfish ends. Eur. Hipp. 
486-9: ‘’Tis even this, too plausible a tongue, that overthrows 
good governments and homes of men. We should not speak to 
please the ear, but to point the path that leads to noble fame.’ 
Eur. Or. 902-11: ‘Next stood up a fellow who can not close his 
lips, one whose impudence is his strength, an alien forced on us, 
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confident in bluster and licensed ignorance, and plausible enough 
to involve his hearers in some mischief sooner or later; for when 
aman with a pleasing trick of speech, but of unsound principles, 
persuades the mob, it is a serious evil to the state.’ This is 
supposed to refer to Kleophon, the lyre-maker, who, after having 
been dressed with a little brief authority, was condemned to death 
by the people. Demosthenes, ag. Leptines 166, says: ‘Many a 
time, instead of it being proved to you that measures were just, 
they have been extorted from you by the clamor and violence and 
impudence of the speakers.’ And again in the 3d Olynthiac, 22: 
‘But since these orators have appeared who ask, What is your 
pleasure? What shall I move? How can I oblige you ?—the 
public welfare is complimented away for a moment’s popularity, 
and these are the results: the orators thrive, you are disgraced.’ 
Also 3d Phil. 4: ‘And the people then, as always, were easily 
flattered and deceived.’ Knights 1342: ‘Whenever any one 
said in the Assembly, “ Demos, I am your lover, and I love you 
and care for you and alone provide for you,” whenever any one 
used these preambles, you used to clap your wings and crow and 
hold your head high, and then, in return for this, he cheated you.’ 
And again, 1110 ff.: ‘Demos, you possess a fine sovereignty when 
all men dread you asatyrant. Yet you are easily led by the 
nose, and you delight in being flattered and cajoled, and gape 
open-mouthed at whoever happens to be speaking, and your 
mind, though present, is abroad.’ 

But there are other means of persuasion than artful speech, and 
charges of bribery are a commonplace with the orators. In the 
3d Phil. 36-40, with trenchant words Demosthenes exclaims: 
‘There was something, men of Athens, something in the hearts 
of the multitude then, which there is not now, which overcame 
the wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
quailed not under any battle by land or sea! What was this? 
Nothing subtle or clever ; simply that whoever took money from 
the aspirants for power or the corrupters of Greece was univer- 
sally detested: it was dreadful to be convicted of bribery, the 
severest punishment was inflicted on the guilty, and there was no 
intercession or pardon. What do we see now? Everywhere a 
man gets a bribe—laughter if he confesses it, mercy to the con- 
victed, hatred of those that denounce the crime, all the usual 
attendants upon corruption.’ ‘What, then, becomes of the rest 
of the revenue?’ the bewildered old man asks his son in the 
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Wasps 660; and the answer is: ‘It goes to these who say “TI will 
not betray the noisy crowd of the Athenians, but will always fight 
for the Democratic party.”’ ‘Having gained over the whole 
senate for an obol worth of coriander seed’ (Knights 680). Ps.- 
Xen. Ath. Const. 241: ‘Yet some say that if a suitor applies to 
the.senate or the people with money in his hand, he will get 
his business done.’ And Isocrates, On the Peace 169, says: 
‘Although the penalty of death has been enacted in case any one 
is convicted of bribery, yet we elect those who do this most 
openly, and the man who has means to bribe the majority of the 
citizens, we set over the highest affairs of state.’ We have heard 
of such things outside of degenerate Athens. Closely allied to 
this charge is that of enrichment from office. In the Lys. of 
Aristophanes it is asked: ‘Are they fighting on account of 
money?’ ‘Yes,’ is the answer. ‘For in order that Peisander 
might be able to steal, and those who aim at offices, they were 
always stirring up some commotions.’ In the speech against 
Aristocrates, Demosthenes says: ‘ Aristeides, who was empowered 
to assess the tribute, did not increase his fortune by a single 
drachma; but when he died, the country buried him. Now, the 
persons who manage our state affairs have risen from indigence 
to wealth, and provided themselves with plenty to last them for 
support.’ ‘In our day,’ says Aristotle, Pol. 1279a, 10, ‘the advan- 
tages derived from the public treasury and from office make men 
desire to hold it uninterruptedly. One might suppose that, 
though of sickly constitution, they were always well in office, for 
then, too, they would no doubt hunt as eagerly after places.’ 

But I find in Greek ‘literature no more despairing words than 
Bryce’s in The Am. Commonwealth, II 344: “In the United 
States tenets and policies, points of political doctrine and points 
of political practice have all vanished: all has been lost except 
office and the hope of it.” And in II 485-9: “ Place-hunting is 
the career: and an office is not a public trust, but a means of 
requiting party services and, also, a source whence party funds 
may be raised for election purposes.” And in speaking of John 
Quincy Adams, Goldwin Smith says: “ As he was about the last 
President chosen for merit, not for availability, so he was about 
the last whose only rule was not party but the public service.” 
And the people are content to have itso. ‘The people at Athens 
know very well which of the citizens are good and which are bad,’ 
says Isocrates in the Panegyricus, ‘but while they know this, they 
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love those who are of use and advantage to themselves, even 
though they be bad.’ And in the Areopagitikos 206: ‘Chatting 
in the workshops we admit that never under a democracy was 
there worse government, but in practice we are content to have it 
so.’ ‘While they entrust their private interests only to men of 
long-tried honesty,’ says Demosthenes ag. Aristogeiton, ‘they 
will confide the interests of the Commonwealth to men whose 
baseness has been proved beyond dispute.’ ‘See, too, the for- 
giving spirit of democracy,’ says Plato, contemptuously, Rep. 
558, ‘and the don’t-care-about-trifles, and the disregard she 
shows of all the fine principles we solemnly laid down,—how 
grandly does she trample all these fine notions of ours under her 
feet, never giving a thought to the pursuits which make a states- 
man, and promoting to honor any one who professes to be the 
people’s friend !’ 

The Athenians were a humane people in general, but when 
they had become imperialists, the love of empire made them 
overbearing and cruel. Perikles himself says: ‘ Your empire has 
become a tyranny which in the opinion of mankind may have 
been unjustly gained, but which can not be safely surrendered’ 
(Thuc. II 63). And Aristotle, Pol. 1384, 40, says: ‘The Athe- 
nians had no sooner got the empire securely in their hands than, 
in defiance of their treaty obligations, they crushed the islands, 
Samos and Chios and Lesbos.’ In their argument with the 
Melians, whom they were trying to coerce into an alliance, they 
bluntly say: ‘The powerful exact what they can and the weak 
grant what they must’ (Thuc. V 89). ‘We are masters of the 
sea, and you who are islanders, and insignificant islanders too, 
‘must not be allowed to escape us’ (V 97). This seems to be the 
language of imperialism at all times, Christian or Pagan. In the 
sacred name of progress and civilization, the weak must be 
coerced. And when the Athenians had conquered the people of 
Melos, whose only crime was their refusal to surrender the liberty 
they had enjoyed for 700 years, in the dispassionate words of 
Thuc. V 116: ‘The Athenians thereupon put to death all who 
were of military age and made slaves of the women and children.’ 
And these were the liberty-loving Athenians ! 

Calm self-control and stability of policy, sweet reasonableness 
and cool, dispassionate judgments and clear-sightedness, must 
not be looked for in the rank and file of mankind, and so we find 
Aristophanes, in Knights 40, characterizing the demos as choleric 
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and crabbed, while Demosthenes, On the Embassy 135-6, charges 
Aeschines with saying to Philip that ‘the people is of all things 
the most unstable and inconstant, like a restless wind put in 
motion by any accident.’ And Isocrates, in the Antidosis 172, 
declares that ‘public opinion is irregular and vehement as a 
winter torrent.’ Euripides echoes the same thought in Or. 696- 
703: ‘When the people fall into a fury and their rage is still 
fresh, they are as hard to appease as a fierce fire is to quench... 
As soon as they have spent their rage, thou mayest obtain what- 
ever thou wilt from them without any trouble, for they havea 
natural sense of pity and a hot temper too, an invaluable quality, 
if you watch it closely.’ Their history gives many sorry illustra- 
tions of this, notably in Thuc. III 36 ff., where the Athenians, 
incensed against the people of Mytilene because they had dared 
to revolt, having conquered, voted to put to death all the grown- 
up citizens and to enslave the women and children, and actually 
despatched a trireme to carry the message of doom. Happily, 
on the following day remorse seized them, and, though Kleon 
protested and warned them that their empire was a despotism 
and so must be maintained by force, they listened to more 
humane counsels, for they began to reflect that a decree which 
doomed to destruction not only the guilty, but a whole city, was 
cruel and monstrous—and it certainly would have been. 

The people are always slow to blame themselves and will not 
face coolly the consequences of their own acts. After the terrible 
defeat in Sicily they were furious with the orators who had joined 
in promoting the expedition. ‘As if,’ says the historian, ‘they 
had not voted it themselves!’ (Thuc. VIII 1). However, even 
after this overwhelming disaster, they determined still to resist, 
and set about measures of defence. ‘For, after the manner ofa 
democracy,’ says Thucydides, VIII 1, ‘they were very amenable 
to discipline while their fright lasted.’ Perikles charges them 
with fickleness when they were angry with him because the war 
and the plague caused them grievous distress. ‘If, when you 
determined to go to war, you believed me to have somewhat 
more of the statesman in me than others, it is not fair that I 
should now be charged with crime. You think my advice was 
wrong, because your own characters are weak. Your minds 
have not the strength to persevere in your resolution, now that a 
great reverse has overtaken you unawares’ (Thuc. II 60, 61; VII 
5, 9). Nikias, caring more for his personal interests than the 
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good of the state, when ruin was staring his army in the face, 
flatly refused to leave Sicily for fear of the Athenians. He 
declared they would not forgive the generals, if these departed 
without an order from home, but would be convinced by any 
accusations that a clever speaker might bring forward. ‘Know- 
ing the temper of the Athenians, he would take his chance and 
fall by the hands of the enemy rather than die unjustly at the 
hands of the Athenians’ (Thuc. VII 48). At the time of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, Thucydides says: ‘They did not 
investigate the character of the informers, but, in their suspicious 
mood, listened to all manner of statements and seized and impris- 
oned some of the most respected citizens on the evidence of 
wretches. They were ina state of incessant fear and suspicion’ 
(VI 53). And the account of Andocides gives a vivid picture of 
their alarm and excitement at that time, that made them credulous 
listeners to any accusations. 

Aristophanes ludicrously describes their attitude of mind in 
Wasps 488 ff.: ‘How everything with you is tyranny and con- 
spirators, when I have not heard the word—no, not for half a 
century. If any one ask for a leek as a relish for his anchovies, 
the woman who sells herbs, with a sly wink, says: ‘Look here, 
you ask for a leek; is it for a tyranny?”’ After the glorious 
victory of Arginusae, the Athenians, in a fury against the generals 
because they thought these might have picked up the dead and 
dying, put them to death without a fair trial—as foolish an action 
as it was wicked, for they sorely needed all their generals. Not 
long afterwards they repented, and prosecuted those who had 
. deceived the people (Xen. Hell. I 185), thereby fulfilling the 

judgment of Aristotle in the Ath. Const. 28: ‘For the people, 
even if they are deceived for a time, in the end generally come 
to detest those who have beguiled them into any unworthy 
action.’ All very well, but, unfortunately, the mischief is usually 
done before this healthy repentance asserts itself. Greenidge, in 
his Outlines of Greek Constitutional History, p. 179, says of 
Athens: “Few states have ever been more completely under the 
sway of great personalities,” but certainly the Athenians lacked 
the wisdom to get the best good out of their great men. Alcibi- 
ades is a conspicuous example. His undoubted talents were a 
direct injury to the state because the people foolishly followed 
him too far sometimes and sometimes not far enough, while they 
trusted the timorous Nikias with a confidence as ungrounded as 
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it was fatal. His private virtues seem to have blinded their eyes 
to his impotent generalship. é 

Aristotle is frequently quoted as the champion of the majority, 
and it is true that he makes a strong claim for the many when he 
says, Pol. III, c. 11: ‘It is possible that the many, of whom each 
individual is not a virtuous man, are still collectively superior to 
the few best persons.’ And again: ‘ As the multitude collectively 
may be compared to an individual with many feet, hands and 
senses, so the same is true of their character and intelligence. 
But,’ he continues, ‘whether the superiority of the many to the 
few virtuous persons is possible, whatever the character of the 
people or the masses, is uncertain or perhaps, by Zeus, in some 
cases impossible.’ And in Pol. IV, c. 9, he would rule out from 
citizenship husbandmen, artisans, and hired laborers generally, 
on the claim that neither mechanics, nor any other members of 
the state who do not cultivate virtue—virtue with wisdom, be it 
understood—are entitled to political rights. His majority is a 
select majority. True to his philosophy that finds all excellence 
in the mean, he says the best political association is the one 
controlled by the middle class, and commends for its wisdom the 
prayer of Phokylides: 


‘The middle class within the state 
Fares best, I ween; 
May I be neither low nor great, 
But e’en between.’ 


And in the Ath. Const. he gives high praise, as does Thuc. VIII 
97, to the temporary government of the 5000, which was made 
up of all those who had money enough to furnish themselves 
with military equipment. He, as well as Plato, would agree with 
Goethe’s definition, so far as a merely numerical majority is 
concerned: ‘A few strong men who lead, some knaves who 
temporize, and the weak multitude, who follow without the 
faintest idea of what they want.’ ‘The bulk of mankind,’ says 
Aristotle, Nic. Eth. X 9, ‘live by feeling. They pursue the 
pleasures they like and the means thereto, and shun the contrary 
pains; but they have no thought of, as they have no taste for, 
what is right and truly sweet.’ And again: ‘The many yield to 
force rather than to reason, and to fear of punishment rather than 
to the beautiful.’ Lilly puts the case strongly in First Principles 
in Politics, p. 193: “Do the annals of the world show that the 
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unreasoning instinct of the masses has been invariably or even 
frequently right? Why, from the beginning their choice has 
fallen upon Barabbas !” 

The decadence of Athens is accounted for in various ways by 
different historians, and the change from the military state of the 
5th century to the trading and industrial state of the 4th, is suffi- 
cient explanation to many of the decline of Athens. Hired soldiers 
had now taken the place of native troops, and the citizens shrank 
from military service. The speeches of Demosthenes ring with 
earnest appeals to the citizens to shake off their lethargy and 
love of ease, and, in the spirit of other days, brave the enemy in 
the field; but the fundamental cause lay much deeper. The 
Sophists, as Plato saw, flourished at Athens because their teaching 
was of the showy, superficial kind that makes one clever at 
winning one’s case, whether in law-courts or assemblies, and 
democracy exalts not the wise but the successful political leader ; 
so Kallikles, the would-be statesman, was the friend of Gorgias, 
who taught the art of rhetoric. Plato sees no hope for the man 
of noble nature and high aims in this government where the 
whims of the many determine the rules of action; but he says, 
Republic 496 A: ‘Such a man, seeing the folly of the many and 
seeing that they do nothing sound in the management of the 
affairs of state, like a man fallen among wild beasts, feeling the 
futility of resistance, keeps quiet and manages his own affairs, 
and, taking refuge under the shelter of a wall, as it were, in a 
storm of dust whirled on by the blast, he is content if he can live 
his life here free from injustice and unholy deeds, and, when his 
time comes, can depart hence in peace with good hope.’ 

The life of the Athenians was so closely bound up with the life 
of the state that their philosophers and thinkers were constantly 
trying to find a remedy for the glaring evils in political life, because 
they felt that the individual life could not reach its perfection unless 
the state was perfect too. Over and over again the orators assert 
their confident belief that the safety and prosperity of the state 
will be secure, if the people will only turn a deaf ear to corrupt 
statesmen, follow the path of virtue, and faithfully administer the 
laws. Dem. ag. Leptines 154: ‘If all truly fearing the penalties 
of the laws would abstain from evil courses, and all competing 
for the rewards of good service would determine to do their duty, 
what prevents our city from being mighty and all from being 
honest men, without a bad one among us?’ Dem. ag. Aristo- 
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geiton, A. 776: ‘Since, then, it is acknowledged that, next to the 
gods, it is the laws which preserve the Commonwealth, you 
should act, all of you, in the same manner as if you were sitting 
here to make up a club subscription. Him that obeys the laws, 
you should praise and honor, as a person contributing his full 
share to the welfare of his country ; him that disobeys them, you 
should punish.’ Dem. ag. Meidias 224-5: ‘What is the strength 
of the laws? If any of you is injured and cries out, will they run 
to the rescue and help him? No; they are but written words 
and they are not able to do this. In what, then, is the power of 
the laws? In your enforcing them and making them effectual 
for those who need them. You should defend them just the 
same as you would defend yourselves against injustice, and 
regard the wrongs of the laws, by whomsoever they are com- 
mitted, as matters of public concern. And there should be no 
services, no compassion, no influence, no contrivance, nothing 
whatsoever by which a man who has transgressed the laws can 
escape the penalty.’ Aesch. ag. Ctes. 36: ‘When the laws are 
guarded, the democracy is preserved.’ Deinarchus ag. Dem. 72: 
‘Men of Athens, why do you think cities fare now well and now 
ill? You will find nothing else the cause than their counsellors 
and leaders.’ 

But the philosophers are more radical, and the remedy they 
find is ineducation. ‘The greatest safeguard for the permanence 
of any polity,’ says Aristotle, Pol. VIII, c. 9, ‘is one which is 
universally disregarded at present, viz. the education of the 
citizens in the spirit of the polity. For the wisest of the laws are 
of no avail, unless the citizens are trained by habit and education 
in the lines of the polity.’ The Athenian democracy, on the 
testimony of their own writers, seems to show the same tendencies 
and to have the same dangers that we find in our own country, 
only here on a larger scale and with innumerable complications, 
and so the word of warning from that little city-state with its 
luminous thinkers may well be heeded. In the words of Plato, 
Rep. 521: ‘If men go into the administration of public affairs 
beggars and hungering after their own advantage, thinking that 
from this source they are to snatch the chief good, the state can 
never be well governed, for then office becomes an object of strife 
and the factions that ensue will ruin themselves and the whole 
State as well.’ 

The great danger to any democracy is, as Arnold says, “the 
danger that comes from the multitude being in power, with no 
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adequate ideal to elevate or guide the multitude” (Democracy, 
p- 20). The safeguard lies in education, the education that is 
fundamental, that develops, as Plato teaches, the whole man, 
physically, intellectually and morally, and stamps ineffaceable 
ideals upon the heart and mind. But all are not capable of the 
highest attainments, as Plato believes, and he solemnly urges the 
recognition of inequality, and divides men allegorically into those 
with gold in their hearts; second, with silver; and third, with 
only brass and iron; and he insists that the only hope for the state 
is when the highly endowed by Nature, who have received the 
noblest culture, are the leaders and rulers. Mill, Considerations 
on Representative Government, p. 174, pronounces “the belief, 
whether express or tacit, that any one man is as good as any 
other, almost as detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence 
as any effect which most forms of government can produce.” 
And Giddings, in Democracy and Empire, pp. 212 and 213, says: 
‘“ Differences of mental ability and of moral power will always 
exist among men; and by a law that is absolute in the realm of 
mind as the law of gravitation is in the physical world, inferior 
men will continue to defer to their superiors, to believe dicta 
instead of thinking propositions and to imitate examples instead 
of originating them. Leadership of some kind men must and 
will have.” And the problem for all time is how, on the one 
hand, to train those into noble living and thinking upon whom 
Nature herself has put the stamp of greatness, and, on the other, 
to train the people into a desire to have such men as their rulers 
and leaders; but instead of trying to solve this problem, Plato, 
Rep. 493 B, says the would-be statesmen consider statesmanship 
or, rather, practical politics to be ‘a study of the disposition and 
desires of the great strong beast, the people; when to approach 
him and touch him, and when he is fiercest and gentlest, and 
from what causes, and by what sounds he is tamed or enraged, 
and so, without any true knowledge of the noble and base, good 
and evil, just and unjust, by virtue of this experience, they name 
everything according to the humors of the great beast, calling 
that good in which he delights and that bad with which he is 
displeased.’ An admirable picture of the ear-to-the-ground 
political leader or the one with his finger on the people’s pulse! 
“Herbert Spencer,” says Lecky, in Democracy and Liberty, p. 
226, “has said with profound truth and wisdom that the end 
which the statesman should keep in view as higher than all other 
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ends, is the formation of character. It is on this side,” he adds, 
“that democratic politics seem to me peculiarly weak.” 

“The great peril of Hellas was the selfish blindness of political 
leaders” (Lloyd, Age of Perikles, p. 401). Ekklesiazusae 174: 
‘For I see the state always employing bad leaders, and if any be 
good for one day, he is bad for ten.’ ‘As all the functions (of 
government),’ says Aristotle, Pol., b. VI, c. 4, ‘ought to be 
discharged, and nobly and justly discharged, in a state, it is 
indispensable that there should be also a class of public men 
endowed with virtue.’ Plato, Rep. 374: ‘The good take office 
not with the feeling that they are entering upon something good 
or that they will have enjoyment in holding it, but as something 
necessary and because they are not able to entrust it to any better 
than themselves, or even as good.’ In other words, they take 
office as a trust and their “thoughts shoot beyond the vulgar - 
white of personal aims.” ‘‘The end of the state,” says Lilly, 
First Principles in Politics, p. 51, “is what Aristotle calls «2 giv, 
noble or worthy life. The roots of human progress are probity, 
honour, the capacity of self-sacrifice, the subordination to high 
ideals.” 

And the last word shall be Plato’s, Rep. 499-500: ‘O my 
friend, do not attack the multitude. They will hold a different 
opinion if, not in a contentious spirit but with a view to soothing 
them and removing their dislike of over-education, you show 
them what you mean by philosophers and describe their character 
and profession. But a man who in word and work is perfectly 
moulded, as far as he can be, into the proportion and likeness of 
virtue—such a man, ruling in a city of the same character, they 
have never yet seen, neither one nor many of them—do you 


think they ever did?’ 
ABBY LEACH. 


IIl.—THE OCEAN IN SANSKRIT EPIC POETRY. 


Touching on this point in a previous paper in the nineteenth 
volume of this Journal, I noticed that both the epics of India 
referred to “ships wrecked at sea.” The question whether the 
great poet of the Ramayana refers to the ocean resolves itself, to 
my mind, into the question whether the Ramayana was written 
by the great poet to whom it is attributed or by another Homer 
with the same name. If it is admitted that we do not know 
which parts of the extant epic. are genuine, then we have no 
means of determining whether to Valmiki the ocean was “entirely 
unknown,” and this factor in the discussion of the relative 
antiquity of the two epics is not important. If, on the other 
hand, we accept the parts of the epic unanimously recorded in 
the different versions of the text as the work of Valmiki, then it 
is difficult to see why we should refuse to credit that sainted poet 
with a knowledge of the ocean. 

Granting so much, however, I should myself restrict the 
probable expression of this knowledge to the cases (just men- 
tioned) where the texts agree, and therefore conclude that, 
though Valmiki shows acquaintance with the ocean and with 
ocean-phenomena, the descriptions in the extant epic have been 
. multiplied by later imitators. 

In this paper I refrain from further polemical discussion of the 
subject, my object being merely to give a picture of the ocean as 
described by both epics, by the epic attributed to Valmiki, and 
by Valmiki himself, in so far as a distinction is possible between 
the last two. Only in the case of two items | should like to add 
here a note to the matter of my former paper. First it is possible 
that the reason why Valmiki employs the device of a dike to get 
the army across from India to Ceylon may be that given in the 
great epic at iii. 283, 28. As the numbers to be transported are 
here asankhyeya, ‘beyond computation,’ ¢l. 9, it is said with some 
show of reason that “there are not ships enough,” ”dvo na santi 
senaya bahvyas térayitum tathé. This may be implied in G. 
(Gorresio) v. 92, 9, where the speaker recommends having 
recourse to Ocean’s benevolence as the only means of transporting 
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the army, “considering that Rama’s army is so large,” (242 me 
vartate buddhih) drstua Rama-balam mahat, which is not expressly 
put forward here in the alternate text, though both versions give 
numbers that suggest the same reason, crores and crores of 
soldiers being counted, the number running into quintillions and 
sexillions.’ The second reason given in the Mahabharata—that 
the confiscation for military purposes of all the ships and boats 
would be detrimental to trade (a course opposed to the policy of 
a wise ruler, vanijam upaghatam ca katham asmadvidhag caret, 
loc. cit.)—may be mentioned as a curiosity. 

The second item to be added to the former paper is a query 
whether ‘ Nala’s Bridge’ is not a misnomer if we make a distinc- 
tion between a bridge above and a dike in the water. ‘ What- 
ever is put into the water I will hold together” or “The setu I 
will hold,” dhdvayigyami, R. vi. 22, 42; M. 283, 42, does not 
imply a bridge. The sea is in fact filled up rather than built 
over, ségaram samapirayan, R. vi. 22, 53 (compare ‘ocean 
filled with rocks,’ vi. 30, 11, where the same verb), and the 
mass is bound together, dabandhuh, G. v. 95, 17, with vines and 
creepers (so M. 148, 10). Hence a vigeduh in the description of 
G. v. 95, 15 means not the peaks, rocks, trees, and rubbish, “did 
not sink,” but that they “did not separate.” Sefu, as far as I 
know, is in both epics always a causeway or dike that forms a 
bridge only by appearing like a dam above the water, its usual 
purpose being, however, to prevent river-water from progressing. 
Thus the se¢u of law firm on its marydda or bounding limit is a 
dike which causes the river of virtue to rise to full flood, xii. 299, 
11. But in G. v. 76, 21, in just such an image of the sea, the 
same verb as that above is used: “By thee alone, being virtuous, 
this people running into lawlessness is restrained, dhdryate, as is 
the ocean by a dike,” sefune’va mahodadhih. It is then just the 
word to characterize the wall built by Nala from India to Ceylon, 
the rocks seen to-day being all there is left of the dike, which 
was originally raised to the surface and filled in (it was ten 
leagues wide and one hundred long) with rubbish of every sort. 
The river-dike is illustrated in a proverb found at xiii. 35, 20, 
where occurs the same word, implying that the dike holds: 


agakyam sprastum akagam acalyo Himavan girth 
adharya setuna Ganga durjaya brahmana bhuvi, 


1Compare on these incredible and almost uncountable numbers, Weber, 
Ind. Streif. I, p. 97. 
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“ As none can touch the upper air or move Himalaya’s moveless 
dome, 
Or Ganges’ flood with dike restrain, so none a priest can over- 
come.”’? 


That is, all restraint of Ganges would be a mere dike of sand, 
and sidanti sikatasetavah, G. v. 88, 19, ‘sand-dikes collapse’ (v. 1. 
valuka°). Compare also the proverb, R. ii. 9, 54, gatodake setu- 
bandho na kalyani vidhiyate, “’Tis no use, my lady, to build the 
dike when the water’s gone” (implied, ib. 18, 23). 

Common to both epics are the similes, derived from an older 
period, comparing armies in confusion with ships wrecked in a 
flood, tossed about by contrary winds, as in R. vi. 50, 1; v. 25, 
14; M. ix. 3, 5; 4,29; 19,2. Another example may be found 
in R. v. 1,177: 


pratilomena vatena mahdanaur iva sagare, 
compared with v. 28, 8: 


maharnave naur iva madhavata, 


where the “great ship in the ocean distressed by contrary wind” 
is complementary to the “ship distressed in the great flood,” and 


the two make it improbable that in v. 25, 14, the ship distressed 
“in mid-flood” is a boat onariver. Compare hatanduh sadgare 
yatha, of a wrecked sailor swimming in the ocean, R. v. 37, 5. 

An image of this sort in the Mahabharata speaks of the ship 
being laden with pearls and hanging on the back of a leviathan, 
makara. As represented in the Ramayana, Ocean (personified) 
rises from the depths “adorned with self-made pearls,” R. vi. 22, 
20, and the ordinary use of vatna as in this passage makes it 
probable that the ship laden with raina is a vessel employed in 
the pearl-fishing business, especially as the ship is here described 
as “wrecked on the edge of the flood, and filled with pearls,” 
arnavante ratnabhipirnam makarasya prsthe, iii. 270, 19. 

The leviathan here mentioned is known to both epics in the 
identical image of a hero plunging into the affray “like a makara 
into the ocean’”’: 


pravivega mahasenam makarah sagaram yathd, i. 138, 30, 
hksobhayanti sma tam sendm makarah sagaram yathd, ix. 18, 10, 


1Sky, mountain, river, and land are involved, d4uzi ‘on earth’ opposed to 
the river and mountain, as ‘on land,’ or among men. 
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(sdinyam) pravivega mahabahur makarah sagaram yatha, viii. 
77, 10, 
pravivega ripoh sdinyam makarah sdgaram yathda, G. 
vi. 77, 6, 
(sdinyam) mahadrnavam mina iva 'vivega, R. vi. 69, 67. 


That these are sea-monsters is shown by Arjuna’s description: 
“TI beheld the ocean, udadhi, terrible, the lord of waters, apam 
pati, the inexhaustible ... Thousands of pearl-laden ships, 
timingilas, turtles, and makaras like hills sunk in water,” M. iii. 
169, 1-4. The image above appears as “imine ’va mahdajalam 
(a rare word) kgobhyamanam, M. vi. 112, 34. But the “m7 is 
also in a pond, R. ii. 81, 16. 

Yet the makara simile is in so far inconclusive as to fail in the 
passage corresponding to G. (Gorresio), where the Bombay has 
patamga iva pavakam. But we learn at least that the ‘lord of 
waters’ is really ocean, and can scarcely doubt that the ‘lord of 
waters,’ where it occurs elsewhere as an epithet of ségara, justifies 
us in rendering the latter word by ‘ocean,’ in fact the ocean of 
both epics. For the descriptions in detail are almost identical, 
and the flood is both portrayed as an ocean and differentiated 
from all rivers, especially the Ganges. 

It is the bottomless flood, the same expression used in the 
Mahabharata of ocean. It is measureless, also used of ocean in 
the other epic. It is the home of Varuna (the lord of monsters, 
as the other epic calls him). Moreover, it is the lord of all the 
streams, not as being chief among them, but as being the flood 
into which empty the great rivers. Furthermore, it is expressly 
salt. 

Compare R. v. 19, 31 = 92, 8: khanitah Sagarena yam apra- 
meyo mahodadhih (v.\. maharnavah); ib. G. 6-7: makaralayah 
and varundlayah; ib. G. 94, 7: sdégarah saritam patih The 
last is not in the alternate text, but in iv. 11, 8 = G. 9, 37, where 
samudram saritam patim (= M. ix. 50, 15) is followed by ségaram 
ratnasamcayam (in G. makaralayam). R. has also the classical 
saritpatir (va’nilacancalormih), iv. 14,23. The “terrible waves” 
of ocean are alluded to in R. iv. 53, 1: 


tatas te dadrgur ghoram sagaram varunalayam 
aparam abhigarjantam ghorair irmibhir dkulam 
(G. 53, 2: apdram iva... mahoraganisevitam). 


Compare vi. 42, 37: vega iva mahodadheh. The epithets varun- 
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Glaya (also M. iii. 282, 44, etc.) and makardlaya are common, and 
in R. vi. 123, 17, avanérnava, ‘the salt flood,’ as a substitute for 
the latter (G. 108, 15; the next verses may be compared with the 
last citation). The passages G. v. 9, 1 and 15, 23, containing 
makardlaya, are not in the alternate text, but the word occurs 
there in v. 36, 8; vi. 22, 70, though it belongs rather to G. and 
Mbh.’; compare G. v. 92, 6 = vi. 19, 28. G. v. 3, 38 = iv. 67, 13 
has varundlaya, but G. v. 5, 2, where it occurs, is lacking in the 
ed. Bombay. 

The only difference between avnava and sdégara is that the 
former is less precisely ocean, but rather flood : 


yena datta mahi sarva G. vi. 41, 15. 


The flood’s bottomless depth and “noise like a tempest’ is 
described: agddha (as in M. ix. 3, 5), gambhira, v. 6,13 =G. 
12, 24: 


samudram iva gambhiram samudrasamanihgvanam, 


where G. has arjanyam iva. Compare agddham varundlayam, 
G. v. 34, 3; paramagadho ‘yam sdgarah saritim patih (varuna- 
vasah, 28), ib. 74, 17. 

As in the Mahabharata, the Ganges is ségaramgama or saga- 
vagamini, R. ii. 52, 3 = G. 49, 3. The ocean is the receptacle of 
all rivers: sdinyam vivega sindhus tu yathé ’rnavaugham; ¢ro- 
lansi pratijagraha nadiném iva saégarah, G. iii. 31, 11 (with v. |. 
nadyoghdn, 25, 13). Compare also nadanadipati, an epithet of 
ocean common to both epics, R. v. 16, 12; G. v. 66, 34; R. vi. 
22, 59; M. passim.? Even Gomati and Jumna are included, R. 
li. 49, 10; 105, 19. 

The coast so often alluded to is one on salt water: a ¢akyate 
varayitum vele ’va lavanambhasd, G. iii. 28, 2 (v. 1. dhérayitum 
lavanambha ’ivo ’lbanam, 22,2). The phraseology is here similar 
in both epics,* one can not pass over or overcome: 


1Compare varuno yadasam patih, M. ix. 47, 10, and sdégardlaya, vs. 9; maka- 
ralaya and saritém patih, vs. 7. 

7 iii. 283, 36, for example. The ocean is here a sindhu, vs. 25. The phrase 
‘lord of rivers’ occurs at times in G. when not in the Bombay text (thus in iii. 
60, 18; v. 3, 79; vi. 108, 13), but it occurs elsewhere in the other text—above, 
and, e. g., vi. 22, 40; 87, 2; 103, 40 (samudrah), etc. 

3Compare also saritam sagaro bharta mahavelam ivormiman (Canti); vela- 
vanam (v. 1. dalam) samdasadya, M. iii. 283, 22; vele’ va ségaram, ib. vii. 25, 14; 
velé’va makaralayam and saritam patim, ib. vi. 108, 60 and vii. 16, 21. 
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velam iva’sadya yatha samudrah, R. vi. 109, 21 (compare ii. 23, 29). 
velam samasadya yathé samudrah, G. ib. 93, 28. 

velam iva samasadya, M. i. 227, 28. 

velam iva mahodadhith, R. vi. 118, 16 (also 76, 63 and G. ii. 30, 30). 
velam iva mahormayah (v.\. mahodadhih), G. vi. 55, 58 = 76, 63. 


Otherwise in G. v. 87,7: gugubhe ... nivritavelah samaye (as in 
vi. 42, 37, above) prasanna iva sdgarah. The ségaraémbara 
vasumati of M.i. 170, 78 is found in R. as mahi ségarambara, 
and the samudranta prthivi of M. vii. 198, 55; xiii. 62, 66, may 
be copied in the saptasamudranta mahi, G. iv. 15, 8 (iii. 78, 4). 
“Like a second ocean” describes a flood of people: agadhag 
ca *prameyag ca dvitiya iva sagarah, R. vi. 20, 4. “Like 
another ocean” is a common comparison, e. g. R. vi. 4, 104; 26, 
41. When more are recognized they are referred to either as 
(above) “the seven seas” or as four seas in number, as in R. v. 


49, 12: 
krisnam parivrtam lokam caturbhir iva sdgardath, 


or as “the south, west, north, and another,” zéara, G. vi. 112, 65 
ff., the fifth ocean serving as a means of comparison, G. v. 17, 7: 


dvitiyam iva ca’ kagam ... paticamam sagaram yatha. 


The sea covers the (seven) patdlas, R. vi. 22, 1: 


adya’ham cogayigyami sapatalam maharnavam. 


The ship xéus (also plava) that sails the sea is distinguished 
from the river-boat, néukd, but, like it, must have been worked 
by a yantra, probably tackle implying a sail, though oars would 
answer to so general a word, which means no more than machine 
or machinery of any sort. Curiously enough, there is no distinct 
mention of sails, Jafa, vatapata, such as are spoken of in later 
literature, though véhana may include sail, R. ii. 52, 6 (81, sphya 
= rudder). 

As this paper is descriptive rather than argumentative, I will 
not apologize for pausing here to notice an odd mistake in printing 
M. vii. 141, where Karna is addressed with the words 


na vind nayakam sena muhirtam api tisthatz 
ahavegu, dhavagrestha, Karna, hine ’va néur jale, 


1Compare M. iii. 283, 22: dvittyasagarambham tad balam, of the same 
army; but also M. ix. 30, 55: dvifiyam iva sdgaram, etc. Both epics have 
sdgaranta as an epithet of earth ‘bordered by ocean,’ ‘ bordered by seven seas,’ 
in G.; but in R. iii. 75, 4 the alternate text also alludes to seven seas. 
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where B. 5, 8 has nefrhineva. The original is doubtless to be 
found in G, vi. 23, 30: 


hatapravira vidhvasta nirutsaha nirudyama 
sena bhavati samgrame hatakarne ’va naur jale. 


Here the Bombay has senda bhramati samkhyegu, like M. vi. 118, 
7: (pandusend) bhramyate bahudhé rajan marutene ’va naur 
jale. Compare also R. ii. 81,6: paribhramati rajagrir naur iva 
*karnika jale, where G. 82, 6 has akarnad naur iva ’mbhast. 

The Mahabharata recognizes that the tides of ocean rise higher 
with the (full) moon, as in ix. 26, 28: 


Bhimah samcuksubhe kruddhah parvani ’va mahodadhih. 


Not only does the Ramayana refer to the same fact, but its 
descriptions are so clearly based on observation, they are so vivid 
and strong, that it seems as impossible to deny to the poet of the 
poem all knowledge of ocean from this one point of view alone, 
as to imagine that modvddowBoio baddoons was the description of 
a riparian poet. When, too, it is remembered that the ocean here 
plainly named is elsewhere the “salt flood,” it is clear that no 
Ganges is meant in the udayah sdgarasya parvakale, G. iv. 34, 
32, with which, as in the quotation above from the Mahabharata, 
the anger of a hero is compared. Sometimes only the “waxing 
ocean” is mentioned, but parallel passages show that the conno- 
tation is the same. Thus, ¢u¢rdva tumulam cgabdam sagarasye 
’va vardhatah, G. ii. 105, 57, compared with ib. v. 3, 3: 


yatha candramaso vrddhya piryate sagaro ‘mbhasa 
vavrdhe stiyamanasya tatha viryam Hanimatah. 


‘“‘Then waxed Haniman’s strength at that applause 
As ocean fills at waxing of the moon.” 


Then is ocean most beautiful: agobhata mahavegah parvani ’va 
jalagayah (v.\. ségarasye ’va parvani, G. ii. 87, 5 = 80, 4), “fair 
as the sea at moon-turn.” The ocean ‘rejoices’ at this time: 
bhavigyati puri hrgta (v. 1. nandigyatt) samudra iva parvani, R. 
ii. 43, 11 = G. 42, 13. It becomes ‘more agitated’: babhava 
samkgubdhatarah (v.1. samrabdhatarah) samudra iva parvani, 
R. ii. 18, 7 (15, 9). 

Whether the one recension has not enlarged on the theme is a 
fair question, although enough remains in the other (Bombay) 
text to show that the idea was familiar to its writer. Something 
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of the same relation as that already mentioned is found here— 
namely, the first three citations given above are found only in G., 
and where here in ii. 11, 18° stands 


purnacandrodaye pirno vardhate sagaro yathd, 
“ As ocean fills when the full moon arises,” 


the alternate text, 14, 47°, has 


yatha nandati tejasvi ségaro bhaskarodaye. 
“As glorious ocean joys when the sun arises.” 


It is true that the sea is inaccurately described (as containing 
lotuses, alligators and frogs), but the last passage, as Professor 
Jacobi has said, is probably a late interpolation and the former 
are conventional. Some descriptive verses have been furnished 
by the author of Das Ramayana, as at p. 123 (and preceding): 


ambaram sagaram co’bhau nirvigesam apagyata 
samprktam nabhasa hy ambhah samprktam ca nabho ‘mbhasé, 


where the commingling of cloud and sea is rather well described, 
as before, vi. 4, 120-21, is given the sound of the breaking surges : 


bhrantormijala samnadam pralolam iva sagaram, 
though less effective is the simile in vs. 118 or G. v. 74, 37: 
armayah sindhurajasya mahabherya iva ’hatéh, 


where the waves beat like cymbals. The following I add chiefly 
as an illustration of the descriptive style of a poet who followed 
Valmiki, G. vi. 14, 25: 


(As the sun set and night advanced, parnacandrapradipa ca 
yamini samavartata) 

sacandragrahanakgatram nabho ‘dr¢yata sagare 

dvitiyam iva cé’kagam sacandragrahatérakam. 


The alternate text stops with °pradipla ca kgapa samativartata, 
38, 13. 

I have already given examples of the tumult of people com- 
pared with the roaring of ocean. Another case, only in G. v. 9, 
49, has a verse descriptive of the tumult of a town: 

sagaropamanirghogam sagaranilasevitam, 


where at least the first half seems to betray some ability in fitting 
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the word to its object." But no copy of nature in any epic 
poetry surpasses the splendid description of the flood of people 
whose uproar in R. ii. 6, 27 = G. 5, 27, is rendered in the magni- 
ficent verse 


parvash dirnavegasya saégarasye ’va nihsvanah, 


where the swell and filling and very hiss of the ocean are reflected 
in the simile of the high-surging billows. 


This brief account of epic descriptions shows that the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata employ much the same matter in similes 
and allusions to the ocean; that one text of the Ramayana has 
rather more such matter than the other; but that both texts, 
taken together, indicate that the water-similes and descriptions of 
flood-water refer to ocean. It is the general ocean into which 
empty the Ganges and Indus and all other rivers, as is stated 
above from one text, and more explicitly in the other, R. vi. 22, 
22: 

Gangdasindhupradhanabhir apagabhih samavriah 
sagarah. 


“That ocean which the Ganges and the Indus 
And lesser rivers fill.” 


WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
1Sea-similes of this sort (apparently) occur frequently, but most of them are 


not very successful. Compare G. vi. 16, 49 ff., a string of them; v. 74, 14; vi. 
19, 20; 99, 25, etc. 
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III—THE GREEK IN CICERO’S EPISTLES. 


The use of Greek by Cicero represents two phases of the 
influence of the Greeks upon the Romans: the natural utilization 
of a small part of the Greek vocabulary, and the free use of 
Greek in the social intercourse of the day. When the Romans 
came in contact with the higher artistic development of the 
Greeks, they were content to adopt Greek forms of presentation, 
and thus Roman literature became, so far as it was original, the 
embodiment of Roman thought fashioned according to Grecian 
models. Along with the adoption of the forms of presentation 
came the admission of Greek words to a place in the Roman 
vocabulary, and the naturalization process was carried on some- 
what freely, Saalfeld (Tensaurus Italograecus) giving about eight 
thousand words borrowed entire, or in which some part is derived 
from the Greek. 

This introduction of Greek terms was not in all respects a loss 
to the borrower, as it gave to Roman philosophers, physicians 
and rhetoricians the same technical vocabulary as was used by 
the Greeks, and enabled them to deal with like objects and like 
phases of thought in terms common to both languages. Cicero 
says, Acad. Post. 1, 7, 25 Nos vero, inquit Atticus; quin etiam 
Graecis licebit utare, cum voles, si te Latina forte deficient. Bene 
sane facis; sed enitar, ut Latine loquar, nisi in huiusce modi 
verbis, ut philosophiam, aut rhetoricam aut physicam aut dialec- 
ticam appellem, quibus ut aliis multis consuetudo iam utitur pro 
Latinis. The borrowing, as indicated by Cicero, was not alto- 
gether to facilitate discussion of kindred subjects, but also because 
the Romans felt the deficiencies in their own language. Cicero 
occasionally speaks of these, e.g. de Fin. 2, 4, 13 et quidem 
Saepe quaerimus verbum Latinum par Graeco, et quod idem 
valeat; 3, 4, 15 et tamen puto concedi nobis oportere, ut Graeco 
verbo utamur, si quando minus occurret Latinum, ne hoc ephip- 
piis et acratophoris potius quam proegmenis et apoproegmenis 
concedatur; quamquam haec quidem praeposita recte et reiecta 
dicere licebit; 3, 15, 51 cum uteretur in lingua copiosa factis 
tamen nominibus ac novis, quod nobis in hac inopi lingua non 
conceditur ; quamquam tu hanc copiosiorem etiam soles dicere. 
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The last view is repeated de Fin. 1, 3, 10 sed ita sentio et saepe 
disserui, Latinam linguam non modo zon inopem, ut vulgo puta- 
rent, sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graecam. Quando enim 
nobis, vel dicam aut oratoribus bonis aut poetis, postea quidem 
quam fuit, quem imitarentur, ullus orationis vel copiosae vel 
elegantis ornatus defuit? 3, 2,5 non modo non vinci a Graecis 
verborum copia, sed in ea etiam superiores. (Cf. Tusc. Disp. 2, 
15, 353 3, 5, IO-11; 3, 10, 23.) However, his views on this 
question seem to have varied with his moods, for elsewhere he 
asserts the opposite; e. g. ad Fam. 9, 26, 2, where, after trans- 
lating a Greek statement, he adds: (Graece hoc melius; tu, si 
voles, interpretabere). 

Munro, Lucretius, vol. II‘, p. 11, supports Cicero’s favorable 
view of the Latin: ‘Whatever Greek writer Cicero wishes to 
explain, he can find adequate Latin terms to express the Greek, 
even if they are those of Plato or Aristotle... Had Cicero 
chosen to apply the prolific energy of his intellect to the task, he 
might have invented and wedded to beautiful language as copious 
a terminology as was afterwards devised by the efforts of Tertul- 
lian and the other fathers, Aquinas and the other schoolmen.” 
This is in criticism of the passages (1, 136; 830; 3, 260) in which 
Lucretius bewails the ‘egestas patrii sermonis”; and the spirit of 
his lamentations is reflected by others. Livy 27, 11, 5 calls atten- 
tion to the greater facility of the Greek in the formation of com- 
pound words. Vitruvius de Architectura 5, 4, 1 denies the com- 
pleteness of the Latin technical vocabulary : Harmonia autem est 
musica literatura obscura et difficilis, maxime quidem quibus 
Graecae litterae non sunt notae, quam si volumus explicare, 
necesse est Graecis verbis uti, quod nonnulla eorum Latinas non 
habent appellationes. Seneca, Ep. 58, 7, mentions angustias 
Romanas, and it was the same as late as the time of St. Augustine, 
who says, C. D. 10, 1: uno verbo significandum, quoniam mihi 
satis idoneum non occurrit Latinum, Graeco ubi necesse est 
insinuo quid velim dicere. (Cf. 7,1; 12,2.) But such consider- 
ations affect chiefly the rhetorical and philosophical works of 
Cicero, in which there are 277 Greek words, and six in the 
orations against Verres (Loew, Quaestiones de Graecorum ver- 
borum quae in epistulis Ciceronis exstant, fontibus, usu, condici- 
onibus, p.9). In the Epistles there are a considerable number of 
Greek words which were afterwards fully naturalized and freely 
used as Latin words. Only a part of these need be given: a/le- 
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goria, apologismus, apotheosis, archetypum, autochthon, authen- 
ticus, blasphema, catholicus, character, diaeresis, diarrhoea, dysen- 
teria, emetica, eulogia, exotericus, hypostasis, hypotheca, mysticus, 
palingenesia, parrhesia, phantasia, problema, sympathia, sympo- 
sium, syntaxis, technologia, topothesia, zetema, zelotypia. 

The Epistles of Cicero illustrate the genial as well as the vain 
side of his character, and are an index of a certain phase of 
Roman social intercourse not revealed in other forms of literary 
presentation. They illustrate Grecian politeness rather than 
Roman urbanity, as Greek was a recognized part of current 
society talk. The close intimacy of Cicero with Atticus furnished 

_the ground for its use in the letters which passed between them, 
while its absence from the epistles most deeply serious indicates 
that it was considered appropriate for the expression of the lighter 
veins of thought. Yet the use of Greek quotations was compat- 
ible with a most dignified address, as is shown by the epistle to 
Caesar, ad Fam, 13, 15, crowded with Greek quotations, and 
closing with the words: genere novo sum litterarum ad te usus, ut 
intellegeres non vulgarem esse commendationem. In some of 
the other epistles Greek is used to express conventional compli- 
ments, e. g. ad Fam. 2, 8 (to Caelius) modtrixérepov enim te adhuc 
neminem cognovi; 9, 3, 2 (to Varro) sed quid ego nunc haec ad 
te, cuius domi nascuntur, yAaix’ ’AOnvas ; 10, 13, 2 (to Plancus) ; 
11, 25, 2 (to Brutus) non imitor Aaxonopéy tuum, though in the 
same epistle he has brevitatem secutus sum te magistro. 7, 32 
(to Volumnius) is in a tone of polite banter, while in 7, 26 (to 
Gallus); 14, 7 (to Terentia), and 16, 18 (to Tiro) Greek medical 
terms are used. 

The deliberate judgment of Cicero in regard to the use of 
language is laid down de Off. 1, 31, 111 sermone eo debemus 
uti, qui innatus est nobis, ne, ut quidam, Graeca verba inculcantes 
iure optimo rideamur. The freedom allowable in epistles gave 
him an opportunity to disregard his own advice, and his vanity, 
working under the conditions of a friendly, unrestrained corres- 
pondence, must be reckoned as one of the reasons for the free 
use of the Greek. Handling the Greek freely, he toyed with the 
Latin also, as ad 1, 16, 13' quare, ut opinor, g¢irovogyréor, id quod 
tu facis, et istos consulatus non flocci facteon, ‘So I suppose one 
must play the philosopher, the thing that you are at, and not 
hold those consulships worth a straw.’ 


1 The references to the Epp. ad Att. do not name the collection. 
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Greek occurs in the Epistles in about 850 passages, nearly ali 
in the episties to Atticus. In the Epp. ad Fam., Greek is used 
by Cicero as well as by his correspondents. In Book XIV he 
has but one Greek expression: yoAjy axparoy noctu eieci, 7, I. 
The Epp. Quint. Frat. closely resemble these, while in those to 
Brutus there is but one Greek word (1, 1, 1), éugarixérepov, which 
occurs again in Gellius 13, 29, 4; and Serv. ad Verg. A. 10, 331, 
showing that it had not yet been naturalized. Ina few epistles 
the use of the Greek is especially noticeable. 6,5 and 6 were 
written in Greek as a precaution against his thought becoming 
known to any other than Atticus, a possibility to which he 
frequently refers. Both epistles refer to Philotimus the freedman 
of Cicero, and in them he uses several rare and poetic words, and 
some found nowhere else. 9, 4 contains an exercise in Greek 
prose composition written, partly as a diversion, at Formiae in 49 
B. C., and containing ten of the sixteen verbals in -réov found in 
the Epistles. 2,9, 4; 2, 12,4; and 2, 15, 4 contain the greetings 
of the little Cicero, or of the philosopher Cicero, to Atticus the 
Athenian. Ad Fam. 15, 16-18 Cicero discusses philosophy with 
Cassius, and in reply receives a letter (19) containing more Greek 
than his own. 

As is shown by this, there could be no criticism of Cicero by 
his correspondents for his use of Greek, and they must be 
included with Cicero in a general discussion of the subject. 
None of the epistles of Atticus have come down to us, but we 
can tell something of their general character, as Cicero quotes 
from them, or else alludes to words in them. In at least forty 
passages there are direct quotations of Greek; e.g. 9, 11, 2 
quam illam ut tu appellas, timere! 9, 10,7; 9,18, 2. 14, 
II, I ’AxoAagiay istorum scribis. 16, 7, 3 bene igitur tu, qui e«iéa- 
vagiav bene! In other letters quotations are made from the words 
of friends; e. g. 9, 15, 4; 10, I, I. 

Though Cicero’s use of Greek was justified by the prevailing 
communicational forms of the day, yet, apart from the use of 
direct quotations, it may be considered, (1) partly as a mere 
display of a knowledge of Greek, (2) partly as an attempt to 
make up for some of the deficiencies of the Latin language by 
the use of a word afterwards fully naturalized, or of a substitute 
for some form not so well developed in Latin as in Greek. 

1. Though Cicero sometimes uses Greek words which are not 
to be found in any extant Greek work, and this may seem to 
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indicate an undue freedom in the use of the Greek, yet if we had 
the mass of the writings of the New Comedy and of the vocabu- 
lary current in Athens at the time of Cicero, we should probably 
have all the Greek words used in the Epistles. The language of 
comedy and free epistles is akin, and from the plays of Plautus 
especially we can infer something as to the freedom of expression 
in Greek comedy, and Roman comic wit had some Greek phrases 
at its command. Bearing these facts in mind, we may safely 
assume that there is little or no originality in the Greek of the 
Epistles, excepting, perhaps, where Cicero has formed punning 
Greek adjectives and nouns from the names of men. 

2. Reference has already been made to the use of words after- 
wards naturalized. Two other features are worthy of notice—the 
large number of adjectives derived from verbs, and the number 
of compounds, About one third of the adjectives are derived 
from verbs, and two thirds of these end in -ros. Still more 
noticeable is the large number of compounds used. The weak- 
ness of the Latin in word-formation was recognized by the 
Romans themselves. Livy 27, 11, 5 calls attention to the fact as 
the reason for the use of a Greek word transliterated: quos andro- 
gynos vulgus, ut pleraque, faciliore ad duplicanda verba Graeco 
sermone appellat. Exclusive of passages which may be assigned 
to definite authors, and proverbial expressions, there are in the 
Epistles 685 words—adjectives, adverbs, nouns and verbs. Of 
this number 41 per cent. are simple terms. Negative terms with 
d- are common, while there is little difference in prepositional 
formations. Though there was no necessity for the use of the 
Greek, yet, given the basis of social propriety, Cicero gained 
somewhat in conciseness from the use of the Greek. See Bolt- 
zenthal, De Graeci sermonis proprietatibus, quae in Ciceronis 
epistolis inveniuntur, p. 7. 


VIEWS OF TYRRELL. 


The character of a part of the Greek used by Cicero has been 
presented by Tyrrell, Correspondence of Cicero, vol. I’, pp. 66-8, 
under the following heads: 

1. In many cases the Latin actually wants a word, and borrows 
from the Greek, while we, to supply a like lacuna, have recourse 
to the French, e. g. axndia ‘ennui.’ 

2. In certain cases the Greek answers rather to our slang or 
cant phrases, e. g. duopov ‘bad form.’ 
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. Cicero often borrows a Greek proverb where we have 
recourse to the Latin, e. g. ody dain POiévorow for ‘de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum.’ 

The use of Greek by Cicero may be compared with the use of 
French by English-speaking people, but the translation of the 
Greek by slang phrases may put too much modern feeling into 
ancient thought. At any rate, translation is a matter of interpre- 
tation which must vary with different interpreters, and must 
depend on one’s view of the mental state of Cicero at the time of 
writing. Prof. Tyrrell translates éxrévera ‘gush,’ yet Paul uses the 
word in all seriousness, Acts 26, 7, and the interpretation for 
Cicero must be between the high seriousness of Paul and the 
possibilities of a slangy translation. 

The use of Greek expressions for whose equivalent we have 
recourse to the Latin, at certain points, illustrates a development 
of the Latin later than the time of Cicero. He uses xara pirov 
and xara Xerrév instead of seriatim, which is found once in late 
Latin. ‘Ne sutor supra crepidam’ is given by Pliny, N. H. 35, 
10 (36), 85 ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret, quod et ipsum in 
proverbium abiit. This is evidently a translation of the Greek, 
as is the statement Val. Max. 8, 12, Ext. 3 supra plantam ascen- 
dere vetuit. These indicate that the proverb was still regarded 
as distinctly Greek, and that the translated form had not yet 
become fixed. ‘Lapsus memoriae,’ ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ 
and ‘audi alteram partem’ seem to postdate Cicero. {eons davijs, 
2, 12, 2, is in a quasi quotation. Viva voce, though freely used 
later, is conjectural for Cicero, de Agr. 2, 2, 2, and Cael. 22, 55. 
Sapa Occurs 2, 1, 3, while corpus is used Quint. Frat. 2, 11, 3, and 
ad Fam. 5, 12, 4. Muta persona is used once by Cicero, de 
Dom. 52, 134. 


QUOTATIONS. 


One important consideration in discussing Cicero’s use of Greek 
quotations is the fact that Roman literature had not been suffi- 
ciently developed to furnish a mass of original quotable material 
in any way comparable to that furnished by the Greek. Starting 
with translations, and advancing through imitation, some of the 
best quotable material in Latin literature was in reality foreign, 
and even if quoted in translated form, would have smacked of the 
alien. Bearing this in mind, it can readily be seen why, under 
the existing social and literary conditions, in writing to those who 
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were themselves familiar with the Greek, Cicero should have 
resorted to that language for quotations in full, or for parts of 
lines suggestive of an entire picture. 

Although Cicero made free use of Greek, he frankly admits a 
feeling of uncertainty as to its highest literary finish: 1, 19, 10 Com- 
mentarium consulatus mei Graece compositum misi ad te, in quo 
si quid erit, quod homini Attico minus Graecum eruditumque 
videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut opinor, Panhormi Lucullus de 
suis historiis dixerat, se, quo facilius illas probaret Romani homi- 
nis esse, idcirco barbara quaedam et soloeca dispersisse; apud 
me si quid erit eius modi, me imprudente erit et invito. A slip of 
memory is perhaps the reason for the mistake ad Fam. 10, 13, 2 
itaque Homerus non Aiacem nec Achillem sed Ulixem appellavit 
mro\uréphtov. His memory may have been at fault sometimes in 
quoting, but variations from the accepted text are rather to be 
considered as changes purposely made. Proverbs are quoted 
freely, and Cicero’s putting does not always correspond with that 
found elsewhere; e. g. 4, 7, 2 de Metello ody écin POipévocow for 
«rayévoow, Hom. Od. 22, 412. Pliny, Ep. 9, 1, 3, uses the same 
form as Cicero, and the participle used is the prevailing one in 
lyric poetry. It may be that the proverb had come to the 
Romans, not from the Epic, but from another source, in which 
«rapevacw had been displaced by é6uévoxow. Ad Fam. 13, 15, 2 
(to Caesar), he quotes Hom. II. 6, 208: 


aptoreveww Kat breipoxor GAdoy, - 
while ad Quint. Frat. 3, 5, 4 moAdé» is given for aiév. Ad 8, 8, 2 is 
quoted Aristoph. Achar. 659 slightly varied from the text: 

TO yap ed per’ 
With this may be placed 7, 3, 5 ut scribis 

mou oxddos To tav ’Arpedar 


which is assigned by some to an unknown author, or considered 
asa mistake in quotation. It may be considered as an adaptation 
of Eur. Troad. 455: 


Tov axados Tov orparnyod ; 


the change perhaps being made so as to refer to the Roman 
consuls. 
21 
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In the case of certain Greek phrases used by Cicero it is not 
possible to determine whether he had in mind any special Greek 
author. While they may be definitely located, they seem rather 
to have been part of current Greek expression, circulating freely 
on their own merits, and not carrying with them any suggestion 
as to the source from which they came. This is especially true 
of certain proverbial statements which perhaps ought to be 
assigned to ‘Proverbs’ rather than to individual authors. Ad 16, 
11, 1, Cicero mentions aides waidov. Verg. A. 3, 98 has nati 
natorum, and the MS D. adds to the comment of Servius ad loc.: 
Graecus vero versus hic est (Il. 20, 308) 


cai raidey maides, Toi Kev peromiabe yévwvrat. 


Tyrtaeus 7, 30 has the same expression as Cicero, and it also 
occurs elsewhere; e. g. in Pomtow, vol. II, p. 362, 6, 3; p. 364, 
12, 4; Polyb. 4, 35, 15. Ad 14, 10, 1 Itaque ya» mpd yas cogito. 
The acc. yj» was probably in the original, as in Aeschylus, Prom. 
Vinct. 683, and Aristoph. Achar. 223. Ad 15, 4, 1 is used a 
proverb which forms part of a line in Euripides, Medea 410: 


[iepav ywpovas mayai]}, 
and if the memory of Hesychius was not at fault, the proverb 


was used also by Aeschylus. Cf. Paroem. Gr. I 47, Z 2, 56. 
Ovid imitates the thought, Her. 5, 30: 


ad fontem Xanthi versa recurret aqua. 


Here also may be placed ray mpotpyov m 9, 4, 3 (Aristoph. Eccl. 
784; Plutus 623; Thucyd. 4, 17, 2), and owves, 6 rot Aéyw, the reading 
of Cobet for CINECQTOIAETQ, 10, 10, 3, where atv be@ rot Ady is 
usually given. See Pindar, Frag. 105, Bergk; Plato, Phaedr. 236 
D; Meno 76 D; and Aristoph. Birds 945. 


A. POETS. 


Homer.—Counting as Homeric all quotations that can be traced 
to Homer, there are forty-five in all, in fifty-six passages, from 
forty-five different epistles. There are about twice as many from 
the Iliad as from the Odyssey, but exactness of statement is not 
possible, owing to the occurrence of the same quotations in both 
works. Of the forty-five, nineteen are less than a line in length, 
and were seemingly quoted merely as a key to the thought which 
Cicero wished to bring before the mind of the reader. Two or 
three words might bring up an entire Homeric picture. The 
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opinion of Pompey and of the other political Mrs. Grundys of 
the day seems to have affected Cicero greatly, for ad 2, 5, 11; 7, 
1,4; 7,12, 3; 8, 16, 2; 13, 13, 2; 13, 24, 1, he quotes all or part 
of Il. 6, 442: 


aidéouat Tpaas Tpwddas 


See 7, 1, 4 aldéouae non Pompeium modo, sed Tpéas xal Tppddas. 
2, 16, 4, referring to a letter of his brother’s, he says: mpéo6e déwv, 
Smibey 86... (Il. 6,181). 4, 7, 4 he shows his charity for Metellus 
in the words ody dain POtuévrow. His letter to Atticus, 6, 1, 22, is 
not xpicea xadxeiov (Il. 6, 236). Ad Quint. Frat. 3, 9, and 9, 9, 3 
he prays rére pot xdvoe eipeia xbav! (Il. 4, 182). 9, 6, 6 he compli- 
ments Atticus, and ad Fam. 9, 7,1 Varro, by quoting part of a 
line (Il. 10, 224) referring to Diomede and Ulysses, civ re 8% 
épxopévo. Ad 15, 5,6 Atticus writes per’ duvpova (Il. 2, 674), and 
Cicero improves the opportunity to apply the words to Atticus. 
Ad 9, 15, 3 Cicero apparently quotes from Atticus Térha&t . Kivrepov 
(Od. 20, 18). Other short quotations are of the same general 
character, and are found 1, 1, 4 (Il. 22, 159); 1, 15, 1 (Il. 22, 268); 
4,7, 3 (Od. 1, 271; 305); 4, 15,7 (Il. 23, 326) ; 6, 5, 2 (Il. 2, 298); 
7,6, 2 (Od. 12, 209); 7, 8, 4 (Il. 18, 309); 16, 6,1; 16, 13a, I 
(Od. 3, 169; 16, 13a, 1, parts of vv. 171 and 172); ad Fam. 13, 
15, 2 (Il. 1, 343); Quint. Frat. 1, 2, 2 (Od. 9, 513); 3, 9, 2 (Od. 
9, 350). 

Hesiod.—13, 12, 3 Cicero writes ego autem me parabam ad id 
quod ille mihi misisset, ut air@ pérpw xai Adiov Si Modo potuissem. 
Nam hoc etiam Hesiodus ascribit, ai xe dvvna. A translation is 
given of this Brutus 15, and de Off. 1, 15, 48 si ea quae utenda 
acceperis, maiore mensura, si modo possis, iubet reddere Hesio- 
dus. A second quotation is part of some familiar advice ad Fam. 
6, 18, 5 Lepta suavissimus ediscat Hesiodum et habeat in ore ris 
8’ dperijs idpara et cetera. The Greek is found also in Plato, Rep. 
2, 364 D. 

Pindar.—Ad 12, 5, 1 Cicero repeats dymvevpa cepvdv ’ 
(Nem. 1,1) from Atticus. 13, 38, 2 (a part repeated 13, 41) he 
has two quotations from Pindar, the first also quoted by Plato, 
Rep. 2, 365 B, nunc me iuva, mi Attice, consilio mérepov dixg reixos 
..+ oxodtais dmdras. Ut enim Pindaro, sic diya po vdos 
arpéxetay elmeiv. 

Aeschylus.—There are two allusions to or adaptations of the 
words of Aeschylus: Quint. Frat. 1, 2, 13 evidently repeats a 
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quotation by Atticus: Cetera fuerunt in eadem epistola graviora, 
‘quam vellem, épéav ray vaiy et drag Oaveiv. The first of this 
resembles part of a quotation assigned by Stobaeus, Flor. 108, 82 
end, to Teles, while the latter part abbreviates Aes. Prom. Vinct. 
769 eicdwag Oaveiv. This, however, may have been a common 
expression; cf. Herod. 7, 46 dwag reOvéva. The same sentiment 
is set forth 7, 20, 2 xai cvvarobaveiv. Sen. Ep. 85, 33 evidently 
translates Teles: Neptune, numquam hanc navem nisi rectam 
[videbis]. Quint. Frat. 3, 4,6 is given a characterization of Q. 
Scaevola “Apn rvéwv, modelled after Agam. 375-6 “Apn mvedvrav. 
Cf. 14, 10, 1. 

Sophocles.—The most interesting of the passages from Sopho- 
cles is ad 2, 7, 4, where, after expressing a desire to see from the 
shore the shipwreck of his enemies, he adds the further wish, 


nay oréyn 


mukvns axovew waxddos evdovon 


This is also quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. 59, 12; Nauck, Frag. 579. 
This passage seems to have been in the mind of Lucretius when 
he began his second book. See Munro ad Lucr. 2,1. Pompey 
is described by two lines 2, 16, 2, and there is another passage in 
a quotation from Atticus 4, 8, 1: 


pyre péy’ elrps, 
quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. 105, 21, from the Tereus of Sophocles, 
and a part is added to the comment by Servius ad Verg. A. 10, 
547: ‘‘uy péy’ Cf. Ajax 386 pnder péy’ cimps,” and the parody 
Paroem. Gr. II 524, Apost. 11, 36: 
py omedde npiv ips. 
Ad 15, 11, 3 a line is quoted, and the first part of it again 16, 6, 2: 
Seip’ cos ri Svvarat viv, Oeompdre ; 
This is assigned by some to Sophocles. See Meineke 4, 610, 
xxxiii; Nauck, Adesp. 106. 


Aristophanes.—The best known quotation (5, 10, 3) from Aris- 
tophanes is the beginning of Vesp. 1431: 


Epdoe ris [hv Exacros eidein réxvnv]. 
(‘Let each one peg away at the craft which he knows best.’) 


Cicero gives a closer translation Tusc. Disp. 1, 18, 41 bene enim 
illo Graecorum proverbio praecipitur quam quisque norit artem 
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in hac se exerceat. Another passage is given 8, 8, 2 (see p. 393), 
and 6, 1, 8 he repeats ré yap ed per’ épov. 

Euripides.—Some of the quotations which may be assigned to 
Euripides are short, and may have become commonplaces. In 
this list may be placed (Hipp. 436) devrépas pporridas, Quint. Frat. 
3, 1, 18; dvw morapay, 15, 4, 1; and perhaps Smdprav édaxes, tavray 
xéopet, 4,6, 2; Nauck, Eur. Frag. 723; Paroem. Gr. II 209, M. 
7,78 Only the word Srdprav is quoted 1, 20, 3, it suggesting the 
remainder of the line. Other quotations are suggestive of the 
sentiment of Euripides, and require the Euripidean conclusion to 
complete the statement. Writing of Varro (2, 25, 1) he says: 
mirabiliter moratus est, sicut nosti: 


(Androm. 449), sed nos tenemus praeceptum illud (Phoeniss. 393) 


Tas T@Y KpaTourT@Y [dpabias pépey xpeov ]. 


Cf. 15, 1a, 1 obdéy 10, 12,4 nec ab eo quidquam 10, 
6, 2 nihil sincerum; 14, 21, 3 nihil sinceri. Similar statements 
seem to have been common in Greek comedy; cf. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 394; 656; Eccl. 326; Plutus 870. 13, 11 begins with 
Ion 586: 


ov ravrév eidos [patverat trav mpaypdrov 

mpdawber éyyvbev dpwpévor]. 
To the usual request for advice is added 7, 138, 4: 

pdvris dptoros [doris xadas 
Nauck, Frag. Eur. 973. Cf. de Div. 2, 5, 12 est quidam Graecus 
vulgaris in hanc sententiam versus: 

bene qui coniciet, vatem hunc perhibebo optimum. 

The attempts of Bibulus to be awarded a triumph disturbed 
Cicero’s peace of mind, (6, 8, 5) nunc vero 

alcxpdv [BapBdpovs Aéyer]. 


A translation is given de Or. 3, 35, 141 Itaque Aristoteles quum 
florere Isocratem ... versumque quemdam Philoctetae paullo 
secus dixit. Ille enim turpe sibi ait esse tacere, quum barbaros, 
hic autem, quum Isocratem pateretur dicere. Quintilian 3, 1, 14 
gives the same story (uf ¢raditur) and quotes the line as modified 
by Aristotle: 


aloxpdv "looxparny 8° dav Aéyerv. 
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Entire line quotations are not numerous. Ad Fam. 13, 15, 5 
(to Caesar) Itaque ab Homeri magniloquentia confero me ad vera 
praecepta : 
doris ody odds, 

Nauck 905. Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 1427, assigned to Euripides: 
moXirny, doris marpay 
Bpadis paveiras (OF mépuxe). 


Cf. Paroem. Gr. 2, 534, Apost. 11, 71d, note. Ad Fam. 16, 8, 2 
Cicero writes to Tiro: 


Wuxos Aerr@ xpori mode 


inquit Euripides. Nauck 906. For the other quotations Cicero 
does not name the author: 9, 2a, 2 (Nauck 958): 


ris 8’ Soidos rod Baveivy dpportis dv ; 


Quint. Frat. 2, 13, 5 (Suppl. 119): 


7, 11,1: 

peyiotny Sor’ éxew rvpavvida. 
This is line 506 of the Phoeniss., which also furnished two lines, 
524-5, frequently quoted by Caesar. See Cic. de Off. 3, 21, 82. 

Other Poets.—Cicero begins 9, 13 with the words ovx gor’ grupos 

Adyos, from the well-known Palinode of Stesichorus, which was 
frequently quoted by the Greeks. See Fritzsche, Thesm., p. 372. 
To Phocylides is assigned one quotation, 7, 18, 4 ego autem, etsi 
illud Wevdnodseor (ita enim putatur) observo 


pnde dixny mpiv dv duoiv axovons 


This injunction was freely used by the Greeks, e. g. Aristoph. 
Wasps 725; Plato, Demodocus 382 E; Plut..de Stoic. Repug. 8, 
1034 E; schol. ad Thucyd. 1,44. Paroem. Gr. 2, 759, Mant. 2, 6. 
A line from Rhinthon is given 1, 20, 3 nam, ut ait Rhinton, ut 
opinor, 
oi map’ rois 8’ péret. 

The thought of the latter part is variously expressed: 6, 1, 17 
adbrois, reliqua; 12, 2, 2 ri yap air@ 13, 20 pi yap 
airois. Epicharmus is twice mentioned: 1, 19, 8 ut... mihi vafer 
ille Siculus insusurret Epicharmus cantilenam illam suam, 


vade xai péuvac’ dmoreiv’ apOpa raira rav dpevav. 


= 
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Quint. Frat. 3, 1, 23 nihil de praeceptis Epicharmi 
yah, mas DAq@ réxpyrat. 


Anonymous.—The lines quoted 6, 3, 1 res enim in manibus, tu 
autem abes longe gentium, 
év peratypio 
vdros kvAivdes kypar’ edpeins ddds, 


are assigned by Bergk to Archilochus, though without sufficient 
reason. 5, 12, 1 Cicero may refer to dpa Tvp¢éw», as does Archil. 
(frag. 54, II*, p. 397, Bergk), a conjecture for the more common 
dxperipia ofpia. The remaining anonymous quotations will be 
given in order of occurrence: 1, 12, 1 Tito mandavi oxjyes atque 
dvaBodai, sed nescio an rabréparoy Bovrevera]. Nauck, 
Adesp. 320. Cf. Milo 20, 54 morae et tergiversationes. 4, 8a, 2 
de Domitio 

pa tv Anunrpa, ovde 

ovTw@s Suotoy yeyover. 
Meineke, Frag. Com. Anon. 4, 610, xxvi. 4, 11, 2 nos hic vora- 
mus litteras cum homine mirifico, Dionysio. 


ovdey yAuxurepoy eidévas. 
Cf. the apparent parody of Aristoph. Birds 1343: 


ovK ovdév rod mérerOat yAvKurepor. 


8, 5, I postea audivi a tertio milario tum eum isse 


patny Kepdecaoy és 


multa, inquam, mala cum dixisset suo capiti, ut aiunt. This line 
perhaps served Latin poets for the typical description of the bull. 
Cf. Verg. A. 12, 103; G. 3, 232; Catull. 64, 111. In doubt as to 
the effects of the Ides of March, Cicero writes, 14, 22, 2: etsi illi 
iuvenes 

év eoOdois dnwbovvrat Woyov. 


Ad Fam. 9, 7, 2 adventat enim Dolabella. Eum puto magistrum 
fore 
pabnrat 


Anth. Pal. 11, 176; Nauck, Adesp. 107. 

There are a number of short quotations which seem to be the 
beginning of lines, but nothing has been determined as to author- 
Ship. 13, 42, 1 ot 8 3) ri avvvovs; cf. Aristoph. Lysis. 599 ot 
ri Frogs 865 ot 3) ri Quint. Frat. 2, 8, 3 Te 
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3’ év ala @{noas nuMquam enim dicam éa mdoas. Q. F. 3, 9, 8 add’ 
olpwtérw. 9, 7, 5 6 mAdos wpaios Obrepat; 9, 18, 3 exspecto equidem 
Aadayedoay illam tuam; 10, 2, IF Aadayedoa iam adest. These 
contain potential poetical material. Cf. Leon. Tarent., Anth. Pal. 
X 1: 
6 mAdos @paios* yap Aadayevoa 


B. PROSE-WRITERS. 


The prose quotations are limited to three authors, and of these 
Plato is represented only by the Epistles. He is mentioned by 
name 9, 13, 4 al yap rvpdyvev denoes, inquit DAdrav, oic6’ dre 
peptypevas dvayxas (Ep. 7, 329d, modified). The statement 9, 10, 2 
ita dies et noctes, tamquam avis illa mare prospecto, evolare 
cupio, is evidently an allusion to Ep. 7, 348a éya pév Brérav tf 
xabdrep Spus mobev dvanréoOa. Ut ait Thucydides (1, 97) 
éxBody Adyov OCCUrs 7, I, 7; and 10, 8, 7 is quoted a passage from 
Thucyd. (1, 138) referring to Themistocles. Two statements 
from Epicurus are given 7, 26, 1, and 15, 19, 2 (Cassius). 


C. PROVERBS. 


Some of the proverbial statements used by Cicero were so 
regarded at that time, though but few of them are.characterized 
assuch. The larger part of them are to be found in the Paroe- 
miographi Graeci (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 1839), to which 
references will be given. 1, 19, 2 rd émi r9 haxp pipov is quoted by 
Gell. N. A. 13, 29, 5 from Varro. See Athen. 4,160B. Paroem. 
Gr. II 573, Apost. 13, 12, note. 1, 19, 10 hic tu cave dicas ris 
marép’ alvnoe [el kaxodaivoves vioi]; Plutarch in Arator. Paroem. 
Gr. I 314, D 8, 46. 4, 8a, 1 poe obros (Or gidos olkos. 
15, 16a sed nescio quomodo okkos gidos. The complete proverb 
Was olxos gidos, oixos dpioros. Paroem. Gr. I 438, App. 15, note; 
II 552, 39. Cf. Cercidas (Bergk, p. 514, 3): 


oixos yap apioros ddabéws Kai pidos. 


5, 5 quod superest, si verum est ofarep 8éorowa, which, 
according to Rep. 8, 563 C, was a proverb at the time of Plato. 
Oiarep Kai in Paroem. Gr. II 44, D 3, 51; I 
269, D 5,93. Cf. Tennyson, Locksley Hall: “As the husband is 
the wife is.” 5, 20, 3 Interim (scis enim dici quaedam avd, dici 
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item ra ceva rou modéuov). Cf. Paroem. Gr. I 300, D 7, 80, and the 
discussion of Classen ad Thucyd. 3, 30, 4. 

6, 5, 3 meque obiurgavit vetere proverbio ra pév diddpeva; also 
15,17, 1. Dem. 18, 119; Andoc. 1, 4; Plato, Gorg. 499 C. 6, 
9, 3 robpdy Svetpov [Aéyes]. Plato, Rep. 8,563.D. Cf. Suid. sub 
yoopi{w: cot dienyovpevos. Paroem. Gr. II 774, Mant. 3, 3. 
8, 11, 3 tanta malorum impendet "Duds. Cf. Plaut. Mil. Glo. 743 
east odiorum Ilias. Paroem. Gr. I 96, Z 4, 43 "IAtds xaxdv* amd 
mapotpias édéyero émi ray peyddov xaxav. 9, 9, I nosti illud 
Atovictos év Kopivém. Ad Fam. 9, 18,1; Tusc. Disp. 3, 12, 27 refer 
to this: Dionysius quidem tyrannus Syracusis expulsus Corinthi 
pueros docebat. Quint. 8, 6, 52 Dionysium Corinthi esse, quo 
Graeci utuntur. Cf. Val. Max.6,9, Ext.6; Amm. Marc, 14, 11, 30. 
10, 5, 1 quod mihi mandas de Quinto regendo ’Apxadiav. This is 
from an oracle, Herod. 1, 66 ’Ap. p’ aireis, péya p’ aireis, of ror docu. 
Paroem. Gr. I 207, D 2, 69. 10, 18, I Kapuxaios is used with pro- 
verbial force; cf. Paroem. Gr. I 104, Z 4,75. Maxdpov vio (12, 
3, 1) were frequently referred to, Paroem. Gr. I 78, Z 3, 86; II 
18,7,M 5, 81, note. Hesiod, Works and Days, 170; Plato, Sym. 
179 E; 180 B, refer to Achilles, as does Callistratus ap. Athen. 
15, 695 B: 


ivarep modaxns ’Aythevs. 


The origin of one of the proverbs is given 13, 21, 4 hoc ne Her- 
modorus quidem faciebat, is, qui libros Platonis solitus divulgare, 
€X QUO Adyoow ‘Eppddwpos. Paroem. Gr. 116, Z 5,6. Sextus is 
referred to 16, 11, I efs éuol pip. Paroem. Gr. II 26, D 2, 52, 
note. Cf. 2,5, 1 Cato ille noster, qui mihi unus est pro centum 
milibus. Brutus 191 quod dixisse Antimachum clarum poetam 
ferunt... Legam, inquit, nihilo minus. Plato enim mihi unus 
instar est centum milium. Ad Fam. 6, 3, 4; 9, 3, 2 Cicero apolo- 
gizes for his offerings: yAaix’ es ’A@qvas. (The Greek, or its Latin 
translation, Athenas noctuam mittam, is also found Quint. Frat. 2, 
15,4.) Cf. Aristoph. Birds 302 ris yAavx’ ’AOjval’ This 
was the Greek “coals to Newcastle.” Paroem. Gr. I 59, Z 3, 6. 
Ad Fam. 7, 25, 1 rideamus yéAwra capddnov. This goes as far 
back as the time of Homer (Od. 20, 302), and an explanation is 
added by the scholiast to the comment of Servius ad Verg. B. 7, 
41 on sardoniis herbis. See Hentze, Anhang, Od. 20, 302. 
Paroem. Gr. II 638, Ap. 15, 35. vat ceavrdy occurs Quint. Frat. 
3,6, 7. The'thought is expressed elsewhere by Cicero in Latin, 
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e. g. de Fin. 5, 16, 44 iubet igitur nos Pythius Apollo noscere 
nosmet ipsos; 3, 22, 73 vetera praecepta sapientium, qui iubent 
tempori parere et sequi deum et se noscere et nihil] nimis. Tusc. 
Disp. 1, 22, 52. Paroem. Gr. I 391, Ap. 1, 80. Ad Fam. 12, 20 
and 15, 17, I Occurs mdvra wep mdvrov; and 12,14, 7 Lentulus, 
recounting the favors he had once received from his present 
political enemies, adds sarpida paddov Ad Fam. 16, 21, 
5 Cicero sums up his experience at Athens: ra pév ody xa’ pic 
rade. Paroem. Gr. II 658, Ap. 16, 9a has yéyover, ws ro Ged. 
Wishing some information from Tiro, ad Fam. 16, 23, 2, Cicero 
writes gyysov Paroem. Gr. I 57, Z 3, 2. Cf. Plaut. 
Trin. 1154 tunica propior palliost. 16, 15, 3 Cicero exclaims pndé 
cwbeiny ims ye rowvrov. For the opposite sentiment see Paroem. 
Gr. II 547, App. 12, 19. 

Some of the Greek expressions are capable of a wider appli- 
cation than that given by Cicero, and will be classified among the 
proverbs. Eldés cos A¢yw'9, 7, 3, though it emphasizes the subject, 
may be compared with the English ‘a word to the wise.’ The 
thought itself is as old as Homer, e. g. II]. 10, 250 eidéar . . . dyopevess ; 
23, 787 «idéow typ’ épéwo. Ad 4, 8,4 the Greek is quoted from 
Atticus: de eo quod me mones, ut .. . rv gow ypaypi teneam, ita 
faciam. Cf. Paroem. Gr. I 210, D 2, 83a. Anxious 
about the publication of de Finibus, Cicero writes, 13, 21, 4 sed 
haec hactenus, ne videar mepi puxpa omovddfew. This much ado 
about nothing is also expressed elsewhere, e. g. Aristotle 1125, 
A 15; 1232, B 4. ‘Calling a spade a spade’ is suggested ad 
Fam. 9, 22, 4 habes scholam Stoicam 6 codés eiOvppnyornoe. Cf. 
ad Fam. 12, 16, 3 Si edévppnyovécrepos videbor (Trebonius to Cicero). 

6, 1, I non otyera: tua industria. Cf. Plaut. Trin. 418, and see 
Brix ad loc. With this verb may be placed 13, 31, 3 de epistula 
ad Caesarem xéxpuxa. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 1, 12, 10 dixerat sane medico 
admoventi cibum Kéxpixa. Similar to this is BeBiwra, 12, 2, 2. Cf. 
Sen. Ep. 12, 8 Pacuvius ... sic in cubiculum ferebatur a cena ut 
inter plausus exoletorum hoc ad symphoniam caneretur SeBiera: ! 
BeBiora! Tota res fluctuat xar’ éxépny rpié, 2, 12, 3, is the opposite 
of ‘molasses in January.’ 2,1, 8 ut tu ais dius crovdijs resembles 
orovdaioy obdév, 13, 52, 2. Habes oxurdAnv 10, 10, 3, refers 
to Antony’s letter. Cf. Paroem. Gr. I 217, D 3, 25. Greek is 
worked in with the Latin 2, 19, 1 dices fortasse: dignitatis Ms 
tamquam &apuds. Paroem. Gr. I 42, Z 2, 40. 

A few of the statements are of personal application: 1, 18, 6 
sed interea Quisquam inveniri potest; 13, 29, 
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2 xepsxds pdprus, ut opinor, accidit Phania (cf. ’Arrixés pdprus, 
Paroem. Gr. I 215, D 3, 11, and Polyb. 12, 13, 3 xopexdv rive 
paprupa); 12, 4, 2 sed de Catone mpdBrnya Cf. Cluent. 
32, 87 non Archimedes melius potuit describere. There are two 
stereotyped expressions: xai réde Swxvdidov, 4, 9, 1, aNd ror 
ris apxaias, 6, 1,18. Two Greek names applied to Romans may 
be considered as proverbial: 2, 9, 1; 2, 12, 2 Booms is a sugges- 
tive epithet applied to Clodia, though de Domo 34, 92, and de 
Har. Resp. 18, 39 Cicero baldly states what he here merely 
suggests. 13, 12, 3 Varro is ridiculed: biennium praeteriit, cum 
ille Kaddtrmidns adsiduo cursu cubitum nullum processerit. The 
application to Tiberius is explained Suet. Tib. 38 vulgo per iocum 
Callipides vocabatur quem cursitare ac ne cubiti mensuram pro- 
gredi proverbio Graeco notatum est. Paroem. Gr. II 757, Mant. 
1, 87. 


Detached Phrases.—There are numerous detached phrases 
which may be considered as colloquial expressions, though we 
do not know what their original associations may have been :— 
6, 1, 8 obx we; 6, 1, 20 ye xai dei, Dem. 326,15; 537, 14; 
7,7)7 cor; 7,8, 5 duophoy xpewpetréerny ; 
7, 11, 2 an; 8, 8, 2 wodda xaipew nao; 2, 19, I re 
mpoonérovOa; 9, 10, 8 rd xapadoxnoes; 10, I, 3 tuaque 
ista crebra ‘imépev’; 12, 51, 2 rovro 13, 37, 2 
dv iv; 13, 38, I ove 13, 49, I avadepa; 15, 
12, 2 éav dtapeivy ; 15, 20, 3 16, 1, I ér’ 

Some have no verb expressed, and seem like catch-phrases :— 
2, 16, 4 ef 3¢ wy; 6, I, 20 ri Aowrdy; 6, 5, 3 GAAO mpdBAnua; 12, 12, 2 
dvepéonroy yap ; 12,41, 2 ovpdopa; 13, 42, 2 pada ; 
15, 12, I cai pada cepvas; 14, 5,1 dudprnua, and guppis 
modus ; 16, I, 4 Anpos modus. 


Ciceronian Phrases.—The statements which may be considered 
as Cicero’s own contribution to the Greek of the Epistles are 
chiefly political, philosophical and geographical, with some 
entreaties and exclamations. The political phrases are the com- 
ments of Cicero on the passing political conditions of the times. 
moXerixiy oxéeupa 7, 8, 3; 10, I, 3; mpagis 
moXrixod 10, 13, 1; avyxvots ris modtreias 7, 8, 4; mapovoay Kard- 
cragw trurwdas 4, 13, 2; Sampsiceramus . . . duodoyoupévws rupavvida 
ovoxevdferat 2, 17, I. 

There are a number of philosophical expressions, some of them 
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containing proper names or adjectives derived from proper names, 
and perhaps more suggestive than the Latin terms would have 
been ; e.g. 13, 16, I ’Axadnutxy ovvragis. davraoia is used in different 
connections: 9, 6, 5 aicxpod ad Fam. 15, 16 dsavonrixy p. and 
car 2, 3, 2 eldddov is part of an optical 
demonstration ; ad Fam. 9, 4 xara xpivew and xara 
xpivew are in a discussion epi dvvarav. 
7, 8, 3 refers to judgment in a will-case. 

The geographical terms are names of well-known places and of 
places in his province: EipoAdmday I, 9, 2; Aatorpr- 
yoviny 2,13, 2. Cf. 6, 2, 3. 

In a few passages common Greek terms are contrasted, e. g. ad 
Fam. 7, 29, I sum enim ypjoe tuus, dé Attici nostri; ad 
Fam. 16, 8, 1 dxivduva pév, xpomerepa d¢ nuntiant. 

Cicero in a few passages has expressed his emotions in questions 
or in exclamations: 12, 5, I wot radr’ dpa dmockppe,; 15, 12, 2 ravde 
airiay trav Bpovrwy ris éxer; seems to be a Latin statement turned 
into Greek. Cf. 14, 14, 2 quid ergo? ista culpa Brutorum? 
minime illorum quidem, sed aliorum Brutorum, qui se cautos ac 
sapientes putant. Indignation is expressed 6, 1, 17 de statua 
Africani mpaypdrov 10, 15, 2 & woddjjs dyevveias! 12, 9 
nihil hac solitudine iucundius, nisi paulum interpellasset Amyntae 
filius & dmepavrodoyias andots! Regret for the failure of the work 
of the Ides of March is expressed 14, 12, 1 O mi Attice, vereor, 
ne nobis Idus Martiae nihil dederint praeter laetitiam et odii 
poenam ac doloris. Quae istim adferuntur! quae hic video! 4 
mpafews Kxadjs pév, aredovs dé. What Cicero asks for in one thing 
-may be granted him for his use of Greek, rév rigdv pou mpds bear 
13, 29, 2. 

There are about forty prepositional phrases, some governing 
adjectives with the article, e. g. 7, 13, 3 mpds rd dodadés; 2, 7, 4 
mpos To mpaxtixdv. Some of these are equal to adverbs, e. g. 13, 51, 
I mpés toov Spoovque scriberem. Ad 5, 19, 3 are used two infini- 
tives with article: ut libet, sed plane gaudeo, quoniam ré vepecav 
interest rov poveiv (‘As you please, but I’m right glad, for this 
thing of being wroth is different from being envious’). 


INDIVIDUAL WoRDs. 


The citations in the Thesaurus of Stephanus have been taken 
as determining the occurrences of individual words, and they 
have been classified as occurring oniy in Cicero, and first in 
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Cicero. However, these statements are of littlhe moment, for, 
while they may be true for what remains of the Greek vocabulary, 
they might not be true if we had all the vocabulary of the time of 
Cicero and of the few preceding centuries. The number of words 
in each class is somewhat affected by conjectures, which in a few 
passages must be accepted or the Greek letters be left uninter- 
preted. 12, 12, I éxrpdémpos, the older reading, has given way to 
éxromopds. The reading 6 yadeds dvOpaxeis for vais dvOpaxes, 15, 
5, 1, adds to the words found first in Cicero. IemAoypagia, 16, 11, 
3, may be the exact title of the work of Varro, or merely descrip- 
tive of it. See Ernesti Clavis Ciceroniana, s.v. A few words 
used by Diodorus and Strabo have been given as used first by 
Cicero, though the words must have been a part of the current 
vocabulary. Cicero seems to have made a few puns on the 
names of some of his friends, and perpetuated them in his 
Epistles; yet there were other punsters then, and it must be 
borne in mind that the Epistles give us about all that is left of 
such language in Cicero’s day. 

Cicero coined some nouns and adjectives which indicate his 
facility asa punster. 2, 12,4 Dicaearchum recte amas; luculentus 
homo est et civis haud paulo melior quam isti nostri dd:xaiapyo. 
4,15, 4 ex quo intellectum est rpicapeonayiras ... rem publicam 
flocci non facere. Two statements refer to the freedman Philo- 
timus: 6, 9, 2 mapadiAagov Si me amas ri rod guparod 
airérara. 7, 1, I ne quid giAormia eius, quem nosti, nobis noceret. 
Somewhat similar to this is 7, 12, 2 nam istum quidem, quoius 
gadapicpdy times, omnia taeterrime facturum puto. Appius is 
complimented ad Fam. 3, 1, 1 Minerva... quam quidem ego... 
non solum Ia\Adda sed etiam ’Anmdda nominabo. Ad Fam. 7, 32, 
I (to Volumnius Eutrapelus, see ad Fam. 9, 26, 1) eirpamedia litte- 
rarum fecit, ut intellegerem tuas esse, is probably a punning 
application of the Greek word. The same letter contains a word 
which Cicero seems to have coined: quoniam tanta faex est in 
urbe, ut nihil tam sit dxei@npovy quod non alicui venustum videatur. 
’AxvOnpov Occurs again, Eunap. vit. Porph., p. 10. The word as 
used by Cicero may be intended as a thrust at Eutrapelus, for we 
read. 9, 26, 2 audi reliqua: infra Eutrapelum Cytheris accubuit. 
There are two Greek comparatives formed on the names of his 
friends: drrixérepos 1, 13, 5, aNd onorwwdeorepos 7, 17, 2. 


Adverbs.—Cicero uses fifty-one different adverbs—forty-one 
positive forms, seven comparative, and four superlative. Five are 
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not found elsewhere: 12, 3, 1 dyonrevras ; 6, 1, 7 dxowwrnres (a8 an 
adj. Pliny, Ep. 3, 9, 8); 13, 23, 3 edayeyes (a conjecture of Bosius) ; 
10, 10, I mapowsrds (?); 15, 16, 1 wemwvwpévws. Cf. 14, 7, 2 litterae 
wemwopéevaz. Some kindred form of all these words is found in 
Greek authors. 

Several adverbs appear first in Cicero, the occurrence of both 
adverbial and adjective forms in later writers indicating that they 
were not uncommon. aidevrixas 9, 14, 2; yenx@s I, 14, 2; evoro- 
payws 9,5, 2. Some of them are rarely used: dxepaiws 15, 21, 2; 
dxoNaxevras 13, 51, 1; AeAnOdrws 6, 5, 3; ad Fam. 9, 2, 3; cupwabas 
5) 11,7}; 12, 44,1; rvmwdas 4,13, 2. Polybius uses imepBodixas, ad 
Att. 5, 21, 7; 6, 2, 4; and éy@arm«orepov, ad Brut. 1,1,1. The 
latter and yenxdrepoy, 9, 10, 6, are not of frequent occurrence as 
comparatives. Of the superlatives, dcpevairara 13, 22, 1 (Plato, 
Rep. I 329 C); atrérara 6, 9, 2; drrixérara 15, 1a, 2; gidompoonve- 
orara 5, 9, 1; the last two seem to occur only in Cicero. 

Less than one-half (twenty-two) are simple adverbs. Nine are 
negatives with d-; five have ei-; five gido-, and ten others are 
compounds of various formations, e. g. 1, 14, 2 dptoroxparixas ; 2, 


13, I avOwpei; 4, 15, 5 npeporeyddr. 


Adjectives—A number of personal adjectives are not freely 
used, though their appearance first or only in Cicero is not of 
special significance: 7,7, 4 ’AB8npirixés. Cf. 4, 16,6 hic Abdera 
non tacente me; 13, 12, 3; 13, 16, 1 ’Axadnyixn, which, as Steph- 
anus suggests, may be from the Latin for the regular ’ Axadnpaixés ; 
13, 12, 3; 13, 16, I ’Avridyesos (?); 13, 19, 4 ’AptororéAcos; Petit. 
Cons. 10, 39 ’Emydppeov; 15, 4, 33 15, 13, 33 15, 27, 2; 16, 2,6 
“Hpaxdciderov ; 13, 19, 4 mepemarntixds; ad Fam. 9, 4 Xpvoirmeaa (?), 
where Chrysippi an is now read. 

The following positive forms are used by Cicero alone: 2, 17, 2 
dgudddogos, the negative of a common adjective. 6, 1, 23 dvayripe- 
ynros, Which has the corresponding noun-form 15, 13, 2, and it too 
is found nowhere else. 13, 19, 3 quAév8ogos; Quint. Frat. 2, 8, 1 
povoomdraxros OF povgordrayos are similar to other late compounds. 
1, 6, 2; 1,9, 2 yupvaciddns, and 7, 18, 4 wWevdnoiddeos are regular, 
while wevréAowwos is an irregular formation. 6, 1, 2 is used the 
diminutive imopepwiporpos. Cf. Polyb. 4, 60, 9 pepyiporpnréov. Cf. 
Paroem. Gr. II 519, Apost. 11, 17b. 

There are four comparative forms apparently not found else- 
where: Quint. Frat. 3, 3, 4 Oerixdrepos; gidodoydrepos 13, 2, 3 
"EvepevOéorepos, 12, 4, I, is in an apparent quotation: angebar 
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enim, quod Tiro éy. te sibi esse visum dixerat ; and 12, 1, 2 yeporrs- 
xorepov is the comparative of an adjective quoted from Atticus: 
quod scribis ‘igniculum matutinum yeportixdy,’ yepovrixorepoy est 
memoriola vacillare. 

The superlatives not found elsewhere are: dmpaxréraros 1, 14, 6; 
mapadoféraros 6, 1, 16; and 8, 16, 1: 
quem ego hominem dr. omnium iam ante cognoram, nunc vero 
aor. The comparatives of the affirmative forms of these adjec- 
tives are found Polyb. 4, 19, 11. ’Aorparyynros, 7, 13, I, Occurs 
Plato, Alcibiades 2, 142 C, and in late Greek. 

The following adjectives seem to occur first in Cicero, and some 
of them are found but rarely in later writers: d¢mAorimnros 13, 19, 
4; dxevdorovdos ad Fam. 15, 17 (quoted by Suidas from M. Ant. 1, 
6); dvavritexros Quint. Frat. 2, 8, 1; dvamayrnros 9, 1, 3 (Allat. 
Graec. Orthodox., vol. II, p. 208 C); dvepodspnros 13, 37, 43 avnbo- 
moinros 10, 10, 6; 16, 12, 2; ampoodarnros 8, 8, 1; 
dovyxdworos 6, 1,17 (Synes. 198 C); 5, 4,1; émrddodos 
6, 5, 2; evavdrperros 2, 14, 1; evpimoros 14, 5, 2; xevdonwovdos 9, I, I ; 
olxo8eomorixés 12, 44, 2 is quoted by Stephanus from Proc. in 
Ptolem. Tetrab., p. 175; tmeparrixds 15, 1a, 2; tmoaddotxos 2, 10; 
12,6, 2. Ad 6,9, 3 meque émypovia éroyn tua dubita- 
tione liberavit, is used the feminine form of the adjective, which 
is quoted from but one other writer. 

Of the superlatives apparently used first by Cicero, ioropixéraros 
6, 2, 3 is found also Plut. Sertor. 9; and modvypaderaros 13, 18, I, 
Diog. Laert. 10, 26. Some of the comparative forms do not seem 
to occur frequently, though the positive forms are classical: dvex- 
rérepos 12, 45, 2; evyevéorepos 13, 21, 7; Aoytxdrepos 13, 19, 5; 
perewpdrepos 16, 5, 3. 

One of the noticeable features in the use of adjectives is the 
number—fifty-four—derived from verbs. Of these only five are 
simple adjectives, twenty-eight having d-, two dus-, five «i-, two 
Wevdo-. Four are formed from noun and verbal: dvepoddpnros 13, 
37, 43 povcondraxros Quint. Frat. 2,8; rvparvoxrévo: 6, 4, 3 (in Latin, 
e€. g., 14, 6, 2; 14, 15, 2; 14, 21, 3; ad Fam. 12, 22, 1); mrodundp- 
6s (Homeric) 10, 13, 2. Of the remainder the majority are 
made up of adjectives and verbal forms: &iBagos 2, 9, 2 (in Latin 
ad Fam. 2, 16, 7); émirneros 7, 1, 5}; xevdorovdos 9, 1, 1; vedxrioros 
6, 2, 2; dyupabeis ad Fam. 9, 20, 2; mevréAouros 14, 21, 4; 15, 2, 4; 
wohvypagos 13, 18, 1; xpnoropabns I, 6, 2; tmopepyipospos I, I, 2. 

One hundred and twenty-one of the adjectives are not derived 
from verbs, and of these fifty-two are simple forms. Of the sixty- 
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nine others, nineteen have d-, two dus-, five «d-, eleven gido-. The 
thirty-two remaining are of various formations, e. g. yAvximexpos 5, 
21, 4; émrapnnaios 10, 18, 1; xaxoordpaxos ad Fam. 16, 4, I. 


Nouns.—The following nouns are found only in Cicero, though 
some of them have a corresponding adjective or verbal form in 
Greek authors: dxonia ad Fam. 16, 18, 1; dvavripavnoia 15, 13, 23 
15,13, 2. dmdypahoy 12, 52, 3, and 12, 41, 4 
are used by Pliny as Latin words. drpwpia 13, 16, 1; BovAvors 15, 
27, 3; 12, 12, I ;) 10, 13, 1; evAvoia Kowdias ad 
Fam. 16, 18,1; Admoyua 9, 13, 4; paxpowvyia (if correct form instead 
Of puxpowvyia) 9, 11, 4; dudmroa 16, I, 3; 16, 4, 4; memdoypadia 16, 
II, 3; pwmoypadia 15, 16a, 1; cxediaopa 15, 19, 2; gtAdopyrwp I, 13, 
5; pvparjs 6, 9, 2. Two are quoted by Cicero: hanc, ut Siculi 
dicunt, dvegiay 5, 11, 5; indices, quos vos Graeci, ut opinor, oAAv- 
Bous appellatis 4, 4a, 1. There are two diminutives not found 
elsewhere: drooracpdriov 2, 3, 1; orparvAdag 16, 15, 3. 

The following seem to occur first in Cicero: dd:agpopia 2, 17, 2; 
dxaradnyia 13,19, 2; dudiradia Q. F. 2,6, 3; 2, 14, 3 (Geoponica 2, 
I, 8); dvabedpnois 14, 5, 1; 14, 16, 2; dmwepavrodoyia 12,9; aidpupa 
13, 29; dtamodireia 9, 4, 2; dtaddpnors 16, 18, 1; dvewmia 13, 23; 16, 
15; exporvnots 16, 18, 1; emoradpeia 13, 52, 2; xaraBieots 13, I, 2; 
mapeyxeipnots 15, 4, 33 mpoohavnots 13, 12, 3; oxtapaxyia ad Fam. 11, 
4, 13; rexvodroyia 4, 16, 3; I, 13, 5; 1, 16, 18; 
13, 40, 1; gupyds 14, 5, I. "Eyynpapa 12, 25, 2; 29, 2; 42, 2; 
oxédov and eidavacia 16, 7, 2 are quoted from Atticus. See Suet. 
Aug. 99 ei@avaciav similem (hoc enim et verbo uti solebat). 

Cicero uses 324 Greek nouns. The following table gives the 
number of nouns with different endings, the most common 
prefixes, and the number of compounds of nouns and adjectives: 


Prepo- Noun Nounand Total Total 


a. sitions, and Adj. Noun. Comp. Number. 
-ia, 16 4 I! 3 17 10 8 69 84 
— 15 2 17 38 
pa, —_- = I I 19 I — 22 38 
-o1s, - 31 32 48 
“TNS, — - I - I I 2 5 9 
Various,3 - — - 26 5 4 38 107 

20 4 13 4 109 17 16 183 324 


Verbs.—The following verbs are used only by Cicero: ddoyei- 
6, 4, 33, (Cassius) ad Fam. 15, 19, 4; 
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ad Fam. 16, 17, 1; éverepmepevodpny 1, 14, 4; évrvpavveioOat 2, 14, 1; 
6, 6, 1; mdovdoxeiv I0, 8, 9; ovpdrodogeiy 5, 17, 2; 
7, 21, I. 

Cicero seems to have been the first to use drOnpoypadpeicba 2, 
6,1; égargaricacbat 6, 4, 5; evOvppnuoveiv ad Fam. 9, 22, 4; maptoro- 
pioa 6, 1, 25; 6, 5, 2; mpocavarpéperda 6, 1, 2; 
Aodoyelvy ad Fam. 16, 21, 8; cvvamoypapecOau (Athen. 5, 214 E; 9, 
385 C) 9, 4, 2; rpowoopeiv 13, 29, 2; Txerpovabat 13, 40, 2. 

One hundred and thirty-four verbs were noticed, of which 
seventy-four are compounds. Forty-three have one preposition, 
while the following, in addition to three given in the last para- 
graph, have two: mapeuBaddrew ad Fam. 9, 10, 1; ovvamobaveiy 7, 20, 
2; ovvdinuepevev 8, 9; 3; iwexOécba 7, 17, 4. Four have a-, two 
«i-, and seven a noun as one part of the compound, e. g. {nAorumei» 
13, 18, 1; OopvBoroeiv 16, 23, 2. Five have adjectives, e. g. ddtyw- 
pew 6,5, 3; and six are of various formations: drevepweiv 7, 8, 3; 
6, 5, 2; Quint. Frat. 2, 3,6; pawompo- 
7, 21, 1} 14, 22, 2; 5, 17, 2; ad 
Fam. 16, 2. 


DISPUTED READINGS. 


The Greek in the MSS of the Epistles has been fairly well 
preserved, though there has been confusion at some points. All 
that can be done with these passages is to seek a remedy by 
conjecture, and the choice of several is offered at most defective 
places; e.g., for AYCCEKIAAHTA 5, 10, 4, ducegeiAnra, 
EKITAONON 10, 13, 3, the conjecture of Ellis, éwicraOpov; for 
MIACKORAOU 13, 42, 3, that of Tyrrell, ui) oxép8ov, seem con- 
clusive, though for the latter péacpa dpvés once seemed satisfactory. 
See Paroem. Gr. I 434, Z 2,84. For TTAPAOTAEYTEON 10, 
12, 2, wapaxXerréov, mapam\evréov, aNd mépov Krerréov have been sug- 
gested. The words of Cicero are: quo me nunc vertam? undique 
custodior. sed satis lacrimis. TAP. igitur et occulte in aliquam 
onerariam corrependum. [apadoyeuréoy nearly reproduces the 
letters of the MSS, and, though the word is not found elsewhere, 
Cicero has a kindred form, ddoyervdspevos 6, 4, 3- Ad 4,18, I yopyeia 
tropeia and mp@pa mpvpva have been given for TTOPTTA- 
TTYMNA. Cf. ad Fam. 16, 24,1 mihi prora et puppis, ut Grae- 
corum proverbium est, fuit a me tui dimittendi. This passage 
supports the reading last given, though the sense can be as well 
preserved by reading opera humana, the capital letters of which 
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resemble the MSS reading as closely as do any of the Greek 
readings suggested. The same epistle offers another puzzle— 
OYCOIMPICAMA®IHI. Antiochum Gabinium ... lege Papia 
condemnarunt. Itaque dixit statim fresp. lege maiestatis. The 
many conjectures at this point show the hopelessness of attempts 
at interpretation. ot coi, “Apes, dAAd Hagin retains the possible 
punning and contrast involved in the word Papia. 10, 12a, 4 est 
enim indoles, modo aliquod fhoc sit #@0s AKIMOAON quod si 
adhuc nullum est, esse tamen potest, aut dper) non est ddaxrdv, 
quod mihi persuaderi non potest. The reading éxpos is possible, 
as kindred forms of the word are similarly used: Plato, Legg. 
2, 659 D, madeia . . . Te Kai dywy} mpos Trav . . . Adyow. 
Rep. 7, 521 D, pdénua Wuyijs rod yeyvopevov émi rd dy. 


How far the desire for a display of his knowledge may have 
entered into Cicero’s use of Greek in the Epistles is a matter of 
interpretation. The material collected by Lange, Quid cum de 
ingenio et litteris tum de poetis Graecorum Cicero senserit (Diss. 
Phil. Hal., vol. IV, pp. 221-90), shows that Cicero frequently 
translated Greek, both poetry and proverbs, into Latin, and the 
same course was open to him in the Epistles; but, in harmony 
with prevailing social canons, writing to men thoroughly con- 
versant with Greek and using it in communications to Cicero, his 
practice would evoke no criticism. The modern student of 
Greek has some ground to commend him, for Cicero’s Greek 
vocabulary adds somewhat to the other Greek vocabulary that 
has come down to us, and the words used first by him throw a 
little light on its historical development. 

It is impossible to decide from the quotations how familiar 
Cicero was with the works from which his quotations come. The 
range of the quotations is not great, nor are there indications of 
an extensive acquaintance with Greek literature. All that was 
proverbial may be held to have had a place in the current of 
social communication, and to this indefinite source may likewise 
be assigned a few passages which, because of their prominence, 
were quoted by other writers. Longer quotations may represent 
an intimate acquaintance with the works from which they come; 
they may have been gleaned from ‘Choice Selections’ or may 
represent a cursory reading for quotation purposes; but, in the 
absence of any statement by Cicero bearing on the question, no 
definite answer can be given. 


Inuinors WesLeYAN University, BLoomincTon, ILL. R. B. STEELE. 
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IV.—ON THE WEDDING STANZA, RIG-VEDA, x. 40. 10. 


The history of the interpretation of this stanza is instructive, 
first, because it illustrates the great variety of misleading sugges- 
tions which may emanate from a Vedic stanza when studied 
purely from within; secondly, because it emphasizes anew the 
futility of all attempts at understanding Vedic passages which 
were Originally constructed within a certain environment, and 
under the impulse of certain accompanying actions, without 
searching in the first place for that environment and that action. 
The following pages aim to remedy this defect: the writer may 
hope that his discussion has brought the problem nearer to a 
solution, even if he has not cleared every doubt which arises in 
the interpretation of this difficult stanza: 


jivamn rudanti vi mayante adhvaré 
dirgham anu présitim didhiyur’ naérah: 
vamim pitrbhyo idém sameriré 
mayah patibhyo janayah parigvaje. 


The Petersburg Lexicon under vud 2) imparts a certain bent to 
subsequent translations by rendering the word by ‘bejammern.’ 
Grassmann translates (vol. II, p. 472): ‘Sie beweinen den leben- 
den, gehen hin und her (?) beim Opferfest; die Manner sannen 
der langen Noth nach, sie, welche hier den Ahnen schéne Gaben 
gebracht haben, [wahrend] die Weiber ihren Gatten Freude 
[gewahren] zur umarmung.’ No wonder that he feels constrained 
to separate that part of the hymn which begins here from the 
main body of his translation, to relegate five stanzas to the 
appendix, and to describe them as obscure and secondary. 
Ludwig’s translation is no less perplexing: ‘nach dem lebenden 
weinen sie, vertauschen ihn beim opfer; auf weiten wurf hin 
haben die manner gedacht, die dieses schoéne den Pitar zuge- 
bracht haben, (wahrend) heil den gatten die frau zur umarmung.’ 

Lanman has dealt with the passage in the notes to his Sanskrit 
Reader, p. 387°, as follows: ‘The import of the very obscure (if 


1The Pet. Lex., under prasiti 4), and 4/dhi-+-anu, reads didhigur, for which 
there is no manuscript authority. 
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not hopelessly corrupt) stanza is probably this. The first half 
tells what happens at the burial of a wife. While the rest lament 
aloud, the men show their sorrow for the bereaved husband by 
pensive silence. The second half contains reflections on the joys 
of wedlock, whose appositeness is clear, if we assume that they 
are uttered in a tone of mournful regret.’ He then translates: 
‘ They weep for the living one (the widower). They cry aloud at 
the service. The men thought over the long reach (of his happy 
life now past). A lovely thing for the fathers, who have come 
together here,—a joy to husbands—are wives to embrace.’ This 
explanation and translation deserves much credit for its sturdy 
determination to strain some sense out of the passage, but the 
picturesque, complex sentiment savors rather of the stage, and 
the subtle, subjective reasoning between the lines warns us that 
there is something wrong. About half of the situation is imagined 
and without support in the text. Nor is there any employment 
of the stanza which points to funeral rites of any sort. Finally 
Fay, in his dissertation, The Rig-Veda Mantras in the Grhya- 
Satras, p. 37, follows the Satra in treating. the verse as a wedding 
stanza; hence he translates the words jivam rudanti correctly. 
But in most other regards I am led to different conclusions. 

The stanza occurs also in AV. xiv. 1. 46, with several variants : 
nayanty for mayante, adhvardém for adhvaré, didhyuh for didhiyuh, 
trivé for eriré, and janaye for jénayah. For this version the 
following translation has been proposed by Weber, Ind. Stud. V 
200: ‘Es jauchzen laut, ordnen die opferweise, und hoffen auf 
langes geschlecht die manner, die den manen dies hier zu lieb 
bewirkten, den gatten zur wonne,—des weibes umarmung.’ The 
translation of jivém rudanti by ‘es jauchzen laut’ was proposed 
previously by Langlois, who renders the words by ‘ils font 
entendre des cris de joie,’ and explains it by ‘ils poussent de 
vivats.’* Weber seems to have been led to adopt this view of 
the words partly by their occurrence among the wedding stanzas 
of the Atharvan, and partly because the stanza in question is 
coupled in Kaug. 79. 30 with AV. xiv. 2. 59; in the latter the 
word rédena occurs together with sam dnartiguh ‘they have 
danced,’ a combination which seemed at that time to render the 


1 Langlois seems to have arrived at this conception independently, since 
Sayana furnishes no support for it in his indigestible rendering: marah patayo 
jayanam jivam jivanam uddiczya rudanti rodunend 'pi jayanam jivanam eva 
"casata ity arthah. 
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word rédena unfit for the ordinary meaning of ‘howling, wailing,’ 
suggesting, on the other hand, that of ‘joyous shouting.’ But 
AV. xiv. 2. 59 has been treated in our ‘Contributions,’ Second 
Series, AJPh. XI, p. 336 (18 of the reprint) ff, with the result 
that the ordinary meaning of the word is sustained. 

The stanza is employed in the Grhya-satras of the Rig-Veda, 
in the Kaucika, in Ap. Gr. ii. 4. 6 (Mantrapatha i. 1. 6), and 
Baudh. Gr. i. 10. In Cankh. Gr. i. 15. 2, and Agv. Gr. i. 8. 4, 
the verse is recited by the bridegroom as he leaves with his 
newly-married bride the house of her parents: jivam rudantt ’ti 
prarudantyam (Cankh.); jivamh rudanti ’ti rudatyam (AGv.) 
‘When she cries let him recite the stanza which begins with the 
words jivam rudanti.’ Stenzler, in his translation of Acv., ren- 
ders: ‘Den vers: ‘Sie jauchzen laut” spricht er, wenn sie weint,’ 
obviously following Weber’s translation of the Atharvan version,’ 
but without defining the relation of his rendering to the employ- 
ment of the stanza in his text. So also Haas, Ind. Stud. V, p. 
402. Oldenberg, in the German translation of Cankh. (Ind. 
Stud. XV, p. 30 ff.), renders: ‘‘“‘den lebenden beweinen sie” 
wenn sie zu weinen anfangt.’ Similarly he renders both passages 
in his English versions of Cankh. and Acv. in the Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. XXIX, pp. 39, 170. 

Winternitz, in his valuable essay Das altindische Hochzeits- 
ritual nach dem Apastambiya-Grhyasatra (Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, vol. XL, p. 
42), points out that the occasional crying of the bride had here 
in all probability assumed the form of a rigid custom, and follow- 
ing this indication, he renders the words prarudantyam and 
rudatyam by ‘when she cries.’ In Kaug. 79. 30 the practice is 
mentioned at the end of the entire wedding ceremony, somewhat 
secondarily in the manner of an expiation for an offence against 
the normal order of the event. The bride is wooed and prepared 
for the bridegroom in chapter 75; the marriage ceremony proper 
and the preparations for the journey to the home of the bride- 
groom are described in 76; the journey to the new home and the 
arrival are described in 77; the formal reception, in 78; the con- 
summation of the marriage and certain ceremonies attaching 
thereto, in 79. In 79. 29 the priest receives his fee, and, finally, 
79. 30 reads: jivamh rudanti yadi’me kegina iti juhoti ‘with the 


1 Weber's translation was published in 1862; Stenzler’s, in 1865. 
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stanzas whose pratikas are jivam rudanti (AV. xiv. 1. 46) and 
yadi’me keginah (AV. xiv. 2. 59),' he offers an oblation of ghee.’ 
The mention of this ceremony here at the end can have but one 
meaning: it is intended to meet a possible case, not an integral 
part of the practices. Accordingly, Kecava takes precisely this 
view: niyamanayam pitrgrhe yadi (! not yada) rodanam bhavati 
tada idam prayagcittam (!) ... rudanaprayagcittam samapiam, 
The characterization of this practice as an expiatory act, and the 
omission of any mention of it in Gobhila and Paraskara seem to 
show that the bride’s wailing was not obligatory. Cf. also Hille- 
brandt, Ritual-Litteratur, pp. 2, 67. 

The meaning of the words jivam rudanti is circumscribed 
pretty definitely by the form under which they are quoted in the 
Grhya-sitras of the Black Yajus-schools. In Baudh. Gr. i. 10 
we have the following Satra: sé yady agru kuryat tém anuman- 
trayate jivamn rudanti... itt; see Winternitz, ibid., p. 43. In 
Ap. Gr. ii. 4. 6 the same stanza is referred to: prapte nimitta 
uttaram japet ‘when the occasion has arrived he shall recite the 
following stanza.’ The stanza in question is given in the Mantra- 
patha i. 1.6 (Winternitz, pp. 6, 12,42). Haradatta explains the 
Satra as follows: vadhvah svabandhandm ca rodanam nimittam 
rudanti lingat, ultaram rcam jivam rudanit etam, i.e. 
‘when the bride and her relatives cry (he recites) the stanza 
beginning with the words jivamh rudanti.’ The change of jivar 
to jivaém is a so-called vikdra or it contributes to 
the criticism of the stanza at least this much, that it proves that 
Baudhayana and Apastamba interpret the word jivam as an 
accusative governed by rvudantz. I have myself thought for a 
long time that jzvam is to be taken as an adverb (viva voce), and 


1The addition of this stanza, or rather the four stanzas 59-62 (cf. Keg. at 
79. 30), is obviously secondary, being due to the occurrence in the first three 
of them of the word vodena. They are funeral stanzas, as we have shown in 
‘Contributions,’ second series, AJPh. XI, p. 336 (18 of the reprint) ff. The 
external similarity of rodena and rudanti is quite sufficient ground for intro- 
ducing these stanzas by way of strengthening the effect of the practice. Cf. 
Fay, l. c., p. 22. 

2In Ap. Cr. vi. 26. 3, and frequently in the sequel, the verb sasi-namati is 
employed to designate this ‘tinkering’ process by which a stanza is adapted 
or modified by some verbal change for some performance in hand. Elsewhere, 
e. g. Acv. Gr. iii. 8. 7; Kaug. 60. 20; 63. 12, the causative samnamayati is 
employed. In the Kalpa of Apastamba this mode of handling Mantras seems 
to be peculiarly frequent. 
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Ludwig’s last suggestion (Rig-Veda, vol. V, p. 589) is to the 
same effect. There is now no longer any doubt in my mind that 
the words must be rendered by ‘they bewail the living one.’ 

One more point can be established with certainty. The stanza 
refers to some event in a wedding ceremony, probably not very 
different from that within which the Saitras have imbedded it. 
This seems to follow from a passage in TB. i. 5. 1. 2, which 
deserves most careful analysis. The entire chapter i. 5. 1 is 
devoted to a description of persons and articles which are in turn 
subject to each of the constellations (zakgatra). Two are men- 
tioned in connection with each constellation, one being situated 
parastad, the other avastad of the makgatra.' The passage 
reads: pifrnamn maghah, rudantah parastad apabhrango ’vastat, 
aryamnah purve phalguni, jaya parastad rgabho ’vastat, bhagasyo 
"tare, vahatavah parastad vahamané avasiat. ‘The constellation 
maghah is sacred to the Fathers; those who weep are above, the 
fall is below. The constellation parve phalguni is sacred to 
Aryaman; the wife is above, the bull (maie) below. The constel- 
lation uttave phalguni is sacred to Bhaga; bridal processions are 
above, those who escort (the married couple) are below.’ The 
entire passage echoes faintly certain stanzas of RV. x. 40: rudan- 
tah corresponds to rudanti in st. 10; apabhrango reminds us of 
patéiyat kaninaké in st. 9°; jayaé corresponds to jénayah in st. 10; 
and rsabho to priydsriyasya vrgabhdésya in st. 11. The commen- 
tator at TB. i. 5. 1. 2 explains rudantah by bradhnavah, an 
obvious corruption of daxdhavah ‘relatives,’ and the temptation 
to regard the situation as derived from the funeral practices 
arises, owing to the presence of crying relatives and the manes. 
But the words pi/rnaém maghah can not refer to the funeral: the 
constellation maghah (aghah), as may be seen from RV. x. 85. 
13; AV. xiv. 1. 13 (Kaug. 75. 5); Apast. Gr. 1. 3. 1, 2, pertains, 
along with the two pairs of phalguni, to the wedding ceremony. 
The passage in the AV. and Kauc. is maghasu hanyante gavah 
phédlgunigu vyuhyate ‘under the constellation magha the cows 
are slain; under the two phalguni the marriage procession is 


1For the meaning of parastad and avastad see the commentator on i. 5. 1. I 
(p. 204); i. 5. 3. 4 (p. 219); and Weber, Die vedischen Nachrichten von den 
Naksatra (Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1862), II, p. 386. 

*For this stanza, surely a wedding stanza, see AJPh. XVII 406. The 
commentator at TB. glosses, apabhrango dehapatah. 
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held.’ Similarly Apastamba. The cows which are slain are, 
doubtless, those which are prepared in the arghya ceremony, 
when welcome is extended to the groom, or during some prepar- 
atory festival prior to the marriage proper. The wording of RV. 
x. 85. 13 is aghasu hanyante gavé’rjunyoh pary uhyate; accord- 
ing to CB. ii. 1. 2. 11 arjunt = phalguni and agha is obviously 
the same as magha. Cf. Weber, ib., p. 364 ff. Equally clear is 
Ramay. i. 71.24: magha hy adya mahdabaho trtiye divase prabho, 
phalgunyam uttare (!) raéjan tasmin (!) vaivahikam kuru, ‘to-day 
are the maghah, O great-armed lord! The day after to-morrow, 
O king, under the constellation uttare phalguni, prepare the 
wedding.’ Cf. also Ramay. i. 72. 13. 

The consecration of the constellation magha to the Fathers is 
after all natural, since they are especially interested in marriage, 
or rather in its hoped-for consequences, the production of sons 
who shall perform the ¢7éddha necessary for the subsistence of 
the spirits of the departed ; cf. pitrbhyo sameriré 
in RV. x. 40. 10 (see below). The presence of Aryaman and 
Bhaga also indicates that this is the light in which the pzfars are 
here to be regarded. It is to be noted, too, that maghdh is a 
punyam (‘holy, auspicious’) nakgatram (TB. i. 5. 2.7), or mrdu 
nakgatram (Jyotisam v. 11; see Weber, ib., p. 384),’ as is sug- 
gested by its very name. 

Another point which advances the understanding of the stanza 
markedly is the recognition that jiva is a technical term. It does 
not here signify merely ‘a living person,’ in distinction to a 
deceased one (mrfa), as it does numberless times in the Mantras, 
but rather a 7iva in his relations to the fzfar, in his function as 
provider of the Craddhas for the Fathers; jivam in pada 1 is 
contrasted with Zi/rgu in pada 3. This follows especially from a 
passage VS. xix. 45, 46; MS. iii. 11. 11 (156. 11-14); CB. xii. 8. 
I. 19, 20; TB. ii. 6. 3. 4,5; Apast. Cr. i. 9. 12; 10. 12; Cankh. 
Gr. v. 9.4; Kaug. 89. 1 (cf. AV. xviii. 2.52; MS. 1. 10. 3 [143. 
6]; Acv. Cr. ii. 7.7). The passage according to the text of VS. 
is as follows: 


1In other secondary texts, to be sure, maghd is counted as Ardara or ugra, but 
this is doubtless due to secondary reasoning, based upon the fact that the 
constellation is consecrated to the manes, or that the cattle in honor of the 
bridegroom is slain under it; cf. Weber, ibid., p. 385. With this kind of 
conception we must connect the variant form aghd (agha ‘evil’) in RV. x. 
85. 13. 
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‘ye samanah samanasah pitaro yamarajye : 

tesam lokah svadhé namo yajno devegu kalpatam. 
ye samanah samanaso jiva jivegu maémakah: 

tesam crir mayi kalpatam asmih loke gatam samah. 


Mahidhara glosses VS. xix. 46 most excellently: ... jivegu 
pranigu madhye ye samanah samanasah samanaskah mamaka 
madiya jivah praninah, sapindah ye me te mamakah. Mahi- 
dhara’s translation of the word jiva by sapinda again suggests 
descendants through marriage (cf. also CB. xiii. 8. 1.9; 4. 12); 
the act of wailing over a living descendant is so singular that we 
may well consider Haradatta’s words in explanation of the stanza, 
as quoted by Winternitz, ib., p. 42: ‘they wail over the living 
one ... instead of rejoicing the relatives cry.’ The extraordinary 
character of this proceeding is brought out well by the position 
of the word jivam contrasted with rudanti at the beginning of 
the sentence, and I can not, for my part, doubt that the wide- 
spread custom of wailing over the bridegroom, or, according to 
another view of the same situation, over the bride (see the Satras 
of the Black Yajus), is thus proved as ancient as the Mantras 
(see Winternitz, ib.). 

The second pada of our stanza, dirgham dnu prédsitim didhiyur 
ndrah, has also called out numerous renderings, as may be seen 
from the translations reported above.’ A formula much like this 
pada occurs in a considerable variety of forms in the Yajus texts. 
Thus: VS. i. 20; CB. 1. 2. 1. 19, 21; Katy. Cr. iit. 5.7; TS. i. 1. 
6.1; TB. iii. 2.6.4; Apast. Cr. i. 21.7, dirgham anu prasitim 
dyuse dham; MS. i. 1.7; iv. 1.7; Man. i. 2. 2. 30, dirghim 
anu samsprcetham ayuge vah; and in the Kathaka- 
Samhita i. 6, dirgham anu samrtim ayuge dham. In TB., loc. 
cit., and MS. iv. 1. 7, these formulas are said to bestow long life 
upon the sacrificer. The word prasifi means ‘continuance,’ as 
may be seen most clearly in RV. iv. 22. 7, where Indra is said to 
have freed the waters, dirgham anu prdsitim syandayédhyai, ‘to 
flow in long continuance.’ The expression dirghdm anu prasitim 
is obviously idiomatic; the word azz does not, as the lexicons 
assume, go with didhiyur in RV. x. 40. 10, any more than with 


1Sayana ludicrously: tasu (sc. jayasu) dirgham mahatim prasitim bhujayoh 
prabandhanam didhiyur anudadhati, He thinks of ‘long-armed marital em- 
braces,’ and he is correct at least in supposing that the pada alludes in some 
way to marriage. 
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syandayadhyai in iv. 22. 7, or with dkém in the Yajus-samhitas. 
The idiom means ‘during a long stretch, or during a long time.’ 
The words didhiyur narah are explained by the parallel passage 
RV. vii. 91. 4: 


yavat téras tanvd yavad djo 
yavan nérag gékgasa didhyanah 
¢ucim sémam gucipa patam asmé, etc. 


‘ As long as the activity and the strength of (our) bodies endures, 
as long as the men see with their sight (or think with their minds ; 
cf. RV. x. 130. 6), do ye (Indra and Vayu), the drinkers of the 
pure drink, drink the pure soma with us, etc.’ Here the zarah 
a@idhyanah are men exercising some important function of life, 
and that, too, in a spiritual, or religious, sense; accordingly, the 
pada in RV. x. 40. 10 is to be translated ‘the men have thought 
{lived religiously) for a long stretch of time.’ Or if we regard 
aidhiyur as an injunctive of a preterit present (cf. Grassmann, 
under root di), ‘may the men live piously a long time.’ Ina 
wedding stanza this can only refer either to the ascetic life of the 
Aryan during his disciplehood before marriage, or to the pious 
life of the householder about to be inaugurated with his marriage. 

In contrast with the vagueness of the first hemistich, the second 
hemistich need not hereafter occasion any doubt. The sense of 
pada 3 is that the Fathers (manes) are profoundly interested in 
the marriage of their posterity on earth, because upon them 
depends the continuance of the ¢vdddha-offerings. Hence they 
attend (hover about in spirit) with delight every wedding of their 
descendants.’ Render: ‘a pleasure to the Fathers are they that 
have congregated here.’ AV. xiv. 2. 73 reads: 


ye pithéro vadhadarca imam vahatim agaman 
té asyai vadhvai prajavac chérma yachantu. 


‘The Fathers that have come to this wedding to inspect the bride 
shall bestow upon this bride and her husband protection and 
offspring.’ And the fourth pada of RV. x. 40. 10 continues: ‘A 
joy to husbands are wives to embrace.’ 

Unquestionably, the stanza as a whole is a rather dithyrambic 
statement of events and moods at a wedding: ‘They bewail the 


1In a later view these are the ‘joy-faced Fathers’ (xandimukha) that are 
supposed to be present at many auspicious family happenings, weddings among 
others. See the texts cited by Hillebrandt, Ritual-Litteratur, §57. 
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living, (yet) rejoice at the feast... For a long time the men have 
lived (or, shall live) their pious lives. A delight to the Fathers 
are they that have congregated here; a joy to husbands wives to 
embrace.’ In the AV. the verse occurs in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of wedding stanzas; in the RV. it appears in its legitimate 
connection. Ghosa, a princess, somewhat superannuated, yet 
desiring a husband, is known to have appealed to the Agvins for 
succor. The Acvins, according to the myth elsewhere, granted 
her request—one of the noteworthy achievements for which the 
Agvins are praised (RV. i. 117. 7, 19; x. 40. 5). In the first 
eight stanzas of RV. x. 40 the Acvins are called; their many 
wonderful and helpful deeds are recited. In st. 5 the story of 
Ghosa is alluded to. Beginning with st. 9 some one, probably he 
for whom and in whose pay the poet sings this wedding hymn, is 
described as being in the act of marrying (asma@ dhne bhavatzi tat 
patitvaném), That st. 9 describes very poetically a beautiful and 
auspicious wedding-morn I have shown elsewhere.’ St. 10 has 
just been treated. That st. 11 ff. continues with wedding motives 
scarcely needs stating: 11. ‘We do not understand this: do ye 
then tell us clearly, how the youth dwells in the lap of the maid. 
Let us go to the house of a lusty bull that delights in cows. 
That, O ye Agvins, we do crave.’ The lusty bull is the deax 
zdeal of people interested in these pursuits. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


1 Of course, the rendering of vf mayante adhvar¢ is mere guesswork, because 
vw mayante (AV. vf nayante) is in effect a dw. Aey. I have connected mayante 
with the noun mdyas. 

* This Journal, XVII 406. 


V.—THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LETTERS OF 
CICERO TO ATTICUS IN THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


There are in the Vatican Library fourteen MSS of the Letters 
of Cicero to Atticus, viz. Vaticani 1691, 1692, 2878, 2879, 3249, 
3250; Palatini 1495, 1508, 1509, 1510; Ottoboniani 1413, 2035, 
2041; and Urbinas 322. Of these, Lehmann collated the last 
and pronounced judgment upon it (De Ciceronis ad Atticum 
epistulis recensendis et emendandis, pp. 42-4). He also reports 
that he had investigated Vatt. 1691, 1692, and Ottob. 1413, and 
found them to be “codices omnes simillimi Medicei et s (Urb. 
322).” It is proposed in this paper to describe together all of 
these MSS now in the Vatican. 

It may be stated at the outset that this number of MSS of the 
Letters to Atticus is far exceeded by that of the Epistulae ad 
Familiares, of which there are 57, containing all or part of the 
letters.’ 


I. Codex Palatinus 1495.—This is a parchment MS of the 
XVth century, in folio, having 184 leaves measuring 35 by 24 
centimetres, and with 34 lines on a page. It is finely written and 
well preserved, with illuminated capitals at the beginning of each 
book and simple capitals at the beginning of each letter. The 
Greek words are almost always omitted, but space has usually 
been left for them in the text, and there are few glosses. In the 
letters to Brutus and Quintus, the Greek words have sometimes 
been inserted by another hand. In the first 30 folia there are a 
few corrections. 

The MS contains : 

Ir—1or, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

1or—32r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri III. 

32r-34r, ep. ad Octavianum. 


1 Vatt. 1494, 1495, 1684-1690, 1692, 1751, 1755, 8088, 9367; Palatt. 492, 496, 
598, 607, 1496-1507, 1707, 1741; Ottobb. 1036, 1176, 1230, 1295, 1510, 1512, 
1615, 1709, 1756, 1828, 1851, 2037, 2144, 2419, 2992; Urbb. 313, 316; Cappon. 
15; Regg. 1532, 1626, 1657, 1696, 1778, 1871, 1876. Epp. ad Q. fratr., Ottobb. 
1267, 1504. 
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341-184, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, with the same lacuna (I 18. 
1-19. 11) as the Codex Mediceus. 

A comparison of the test readings employed by Lehmann in 
the above-mentioned monograph, pp. 45-9, to determine the rela- 
tion between MSS of the 3 and A classes, and which number 78, 
taken from all parts of the letters, shows that, with perhaps four 
minor and wholly unimportant variations, Pal. 1495 agrees per- 
fectly with A, and is therefore a mere copy of M, having no 
independent value. 


Il. Codex Palatinus 1508.—This is a parchment MS of the 
XVth century, in folio, having 248 leaves measuring 27 by 17 
centimetres, and with 32 lines ona page. It is exceedingly well 
written, in a hand which has a somewhat more pronounced 
tendency towards the cursive than is usually the case at this 
period. There are illuminations at the beginnings of the books, 
and capitals at the beginning of the letters, set in the margin. 
The Greek words are written out in the text in the first hand, and 
there are no glosses. A few corrections have also been made by 
the first hand. On a blank page is written: “Hic liber est 
Alexandri Necosansis f(or s)anestris.” 

The MS contains: 

Iv-15r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

151-45v, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri III. 

45v-48r, ep. ad Octavianum. 

48r-248r, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI. Bk. I is complete, but 
bk. XVI ends with non serventur 16B. 8. 

248v, ep. Plutarchi ad Traianum. 

The numbering of the books runs from the beginning, so that 
ad Brutum I is called ad Atticum I, and ad Atticum I appears as V. 

An examination of the test readings shows that this MS agrees 
with = against A in only the following cases: I 3. 3 hoc <eo> ad 
te, 4 hoc [eo] ad te; II 1. 1 laetatus sum <me> aliquanto, 
4 laetatus sum [me] aliquanto; IV 12 esse <idibus> enim, A esse 
{idibus] enim; V 20. 3 discessimus <interim> scis enim, A dis- 
cessimus [interim] scis enim; VI 7. 2 sed <plane> volo, A sed 
{plane] volo; XIII 9. 1 <Dolabella ... diligentissime quae>, 
4 om.; 10. 3 Brutus si quid <egerit>, A Brutus si quid [egerit]; 
24 Ciceronem vidisse Corcyrae, A Ciceronem vidisse currere; 
XIV 13b. 5 animus tuus <mihi> magis patuit, A animus tuus 
{mihi} magis patuit. 
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In all but one of these nine cases, the variation consists of the 
presence of a word or words omitted in M. In three cases this 
MS has readings different from both = and 4, but of no import- 
ance. These few agreements with = and the fact that the M 
lacuna in bk. I does not occur, would seem to show that the MS 
presents the M tradition, but with interpolations from =. 


III. Codex Palatinus 1509.—This is a paper MS of the end of 
the XVth or beginning of the XVIth century, in folio, having 210 
leaves measuring 19 by 28.5 centimetres, and with 31 lines ona 
page. It is well written and preserved, the hand being somewhat 
like that of the preceding MS. The different books begin with 
scrolls in the margin, and the letters with colored capitals. The 
Greek words are written in the text by the first hand, with glosses 
over them in red ink. On the blank page at the beginning we 
read: “‘hunc librum Gruterus in collectione sua vocat Palatinum 
tertium.” 

The MS contains: 

Ir—13r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

13r-14v, ep. ad Octavianum. 

151-42r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri III. 

42r-210v, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI. Bk. I is complete, but 
XVI 16C, E, F are lacking. 

On examining the test passages of the first seven books, it is 
found that this MS agrees with 3 against 4 in I 3. 3; 6.1; II 1. 
1; IV 12; VI 72, and that there is no lacuna in bk. I. It appears 
then that this MS is entirely similar in origin to the previous one, 
Pal. 1508, though probably somewhat later. A few mistakes in 
1508 have been corrected in 1509, and in XII 3. 2, where both 
MSS omit the last three lines of the letter (sed ludis... pluri- 
mam), 1509 adds “vale. me ut fecisti semper ama.” 

We have then interpolations of this sort in a text which is itself 
copied from a contaminated original, and we can attach no value 
to the MS. 


IV. Codex Palatinus 1510.—This is a paper MS of the late 
XVth or early XVIth century, in folio, having 129 leaves meas- 
uring 33 by 23 centimetres, and having 28 lines on a page. It is 
also well written and preserved. The separate books begin with 
large, and the letters with small, colored capitals. The Greek 
words are wanting, but space has regularly been left for them, 
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and there are no glosses. On the first leaf is written: ‘‘ Palatinus 
quartus dicitur in collectione Gruteri.” 

The MS contains : 

1r—18r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

18r—58r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

58r-6ov, ep. ad Octavianum. 

61r—129r, epp. ad Atticum libri I-III; IV 1-4, 14, 16. 1-4. 10- 
12, 18. 1-3 with the loss of two or three lines; V 1-8, 10; IX 2, 
3, 4, 6. 4-6A. 

An examination of the readings of this MS shows that it agrees 
in every case with the 3 class against A, and therefore represents 
faithfully the non-Medicean tradition. In view of the small 
number of these MSS as yet known, it has some independent 
value, and its fragmentary condition is to be greatly regretted. 
A complete collation is most desirable. 


V. Codex Vaticanus 1691.—This is a parchment MS in folio, 
having 251 leaves measuring 31 by 21 centimetres, and with 33 
lines on a page. From its close resemblance to 1692, it was 
probably written in Florence about 1475. It has the usual illum- 
inations at the beginning of the books and capitals at the begin- 
ning of the letters. 

The MS contains: epp. ad Brutum liber I; epp. ad Q. fratr. 
libri I 1-3. 3 (iocundum fuit), II; ep. ad Octavianum ; ff. 47r—- 
25or, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, bk. I being complete. 


VI. Codex Vaticanus 1692.—This is also a parchment MS in 

folio, having 325 leaves measuring 37.5 by 26 centimetres, and 
with 36 lines on a page. There are the same illuminations and 
capitals as in No. 1691. On the first blank page is written: 
“Scriptus fuit florentie. Vespasianus librarius transcribere fecit”” 
(circa 1475). 
_ The MS contains: epp. ad Brutum liber I; epp. ad Q. fratr. 
libri III; ep. ad Octavianum ; ff. 35r-180v, epp. ad Atticum libri 
XVI, with no lacuna in bk. I, but bk. XVI ends with 16B. 8 
(serventur magnam). 

As Lehmann (op. cit., p. 45) had examined these last two MSS 
and reported them “simillimi Medicei et s,” any further investi- 
gation was of course unnecessary, although it was made. 


VII. Codex Vaticanus 2878.—This is a paper MS of the XVth 
century, in folio, having 170 leaves measuring 29 by 21 centi- 
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metres, and with some difference in the number of lines on a 
page. The writing is of two styles, the first extending over 83 
leaves and being an inferior bookhand with a tendency to flour- 
ishes and cursive elements. This is also, apparently, the work of 
more than one scribe. The second style is that of a fine book- 
hand, which fills the rest of the MS. In the first 83 leaves there 
are 38 or 39 lines on each page, while throughout the second 
hand there are 46. All the letters are separated by the salutations 
written out in capitals. The Greek words are wanting, and there 
are no glosses of any sort. 

The MS contains: 

Ir-12v, epp. ad Brutum liber I, omitting 1-3. 1 (certe nisi). 

12v—-43r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

43V-45v, ep. ad Octavianum. 

46r-170Vv, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, with the following lacunae: 
I 18. 1 reperire ex magna—2o0. 1 cum Pompeiano (the M lacuna) ; 
III 2,8; XV 21. 3 aliquid—16.1; XVI 3.5 nomina—6. 2 revocat 
me; 16A. 6 velle intellexeram to end of book. 

There is also much confusion in the text of the later books. 
An examination of this MS shows that it too belongs exclusively 
to the Medicean family and has no independent value. 


VIII. Codex Vaticanus 2879.—This is a parchment MS of the 
XVth century, in folio, having 87 leaves. Spaces have been left 
at the beginning of each letter for colored capitals, but none have 
been made. The Greek words are wanting, but spaces have 
regularly been left for them. There are no glosses, but a few 
corrections and notes in the margin. 

The MS contains: 

Ir—17v, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

18r—58v, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri III. 

58v-61v, ep. ad Octavianum. 

62v-87v, epp. ad Atticum libri I, II 1-4. 5 perspeximus nostra. 

In this small fragment of the Letters to Atticus all the readings 
are those of M. 


‘IX. Codex Vaticanus 3249.—This is a parchment MS of the 
XVth century, having 160 leaves measuring 29 by 21 centimetres, 
and with 29 lines on a page, and exceedingly well written. There 
are illuminations at the beginning of each book and colored 
capitals at the beginning of the letters. The Greek words are 
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inserted in red ink, with glosses in the margin, in the first hand, 
M'. The corrections in the text and margin are in a later hand, 
M’. 

The MS contains: 

1r—-15v, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

15v—-49V, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

49V-5Iv, ep. ad Octavianum. 

521-160, epp. ad Atticum libri I-VIII 12D. 2 verbis commit- 
tendum sit. 

The text agrees in all the test passages with A except in I 20. 1 
dederas et nunc epistolae, and II 1. 5 plebeiorum, which are = 
readings. In both these places corrections have been made by 
M?, and they are the A readings. In four cases—I 2. 2 Ianuario 
mense, 3. 3 hoc [eo] ad, 5. 4 duxi scribere, 6. 1 par [in hoc]—the 
original A reading of the text has been corrected by M’ into the 
= form, viz. ianuario ineunte, hoc <eo> ad, duxi rescribere, par 
<in hot>. This is a somewhat curious combination. The MS 
manifestly belongs to the Medicean family, but the corrector had 
access to some MS of the = class of which, however, he made but 
sparing use. It is probable too that the MS from which this was 
copied had been emended already from &. 


X. Codex Vaticanus 3250.—This is a parchment MS of the 
XVth century, in folio, having 253 leaves measuring 30.5 by 19 
centimetres, and with 30 lines on a page. It is well written, with 
illuminated capitals at the beginning of the books and simple 
capitals at the beginning of the letters. The Greek words are 
written in the text in the scribe’s hand, and some of the glosses. 
There are then numerous glosses of both the Greek words and 
others, as well as corrections, in black ink, in the hand of the 
editor (Salicetus or Regius, see below), and, further, some correc- 
tions and glosses, in red ink, in what is possibly a third hand, 
although it is difficult to speak with certainty. 

The MS contains: 

Ir-13r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

13t—44r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri IIT. 

44r-46r, ep. ad Octavianum. 

46r—253r, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, complete in bk. I. 

By way of preface we find the following dedicatory letter :— 

Salicetus Bononiensis et Ludovicus Regius Corneliensis Augus- 


tino Maffeo. Ecce studiosissime litterarum cultor Augustine, 
29 
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volumina epistolarum M. Tullii ad M. Brutum, Q. Ciceronem 
fratrem et T. Pomponium Atticum, tibi ut morem gereremus, 
recognovimus. Mendosissimumque codicem utpote indignum 
qui sic inter lectissimos tuos numeraretur, quantum fieri tantis in 
tenebris potuit castigatione subiecimus, recognitione etiam bis 
repetita variisque adiuta exemplaribus. Opus sane operosum et 
plenum difficultatis quam nec obsequendi tibi cupido potuit, nec 
pervigil cura vincere. Progredi enim necesse fuit a priore epistola 
usque ad extremum suspenso pede, velut inter sentes ac rubos. 
Adeo nullus prope versiculus fuit vitio carens, quippe qui exscrip- 
sit, ultro mendis iisse videtur obviam. Nec satis est aestimare 
maius ne illi fuerit Ciceronis scripta depravaudi studium an per- 
dendi membranas. Quod facere solent Librarii, quom vel minus 
iusta iis proposita est laboris merces, vel eorum segnior manus 
accusatur. Tunc enim maxime peccat velocitas; et quantum a 
tarditate discessit tantum adhaerit mendae. Horum igitur libra- 
riorum incuria vel potius conatu praecipiti, effectum est ut episto- 
larum ad Atticum ea minor sit pars quae melior. Et ut fateamur 
ingenue per quos proficiamus, Iacobo Card. Papien. et Ioanni 
Episcopo Alariensi viris nostra aetate doctissimis decet acceptum 
ferre quicquid lucis in his datur cernere. Illi enim ex sudato diu 
labore quamquam non plenam attulerint, pro beneficio tamen 
habendum est quominus multo per eos hallucinamur, Quare si 
quod legendo non planum obscurumve offendes, neglegentiae 
nostrae ne tribuas. Illos tibi proponas a quorum vestigiis ne 
transversum quidem unguem digressi sumus. Non enim fuit pro- 
positum emendare prorsus epistolas secretioribus perscriptas notis 
quarum haud scimus an satis ex primis Ciceronis Archtypis [szc} 
possent erui sensa. Illud profecto miramur, cum extet locuple- 
tissimum Corneli Nepotis testimonium de his ad Atticum libris, 
quos undecim fuisse tantummodo refert, quo pacto posterioribus 
aevi numerosior distinctio fit. Ad sexdecim enim excrevere. 
Cur non idem libris de Gloria, de re. p., de minuendo dolore 
contigit? Non idem quoque Laudatione Catonis, Commentariis 
consulatus, Poematis graece et latine scriptis? Quorum ne sceda 
quidem brevior ad nostros devenit atavos. Ridenda sane res, 
undecim hos peperisse quinque, cum de tot Ciceronis aequalium 
ipsius scilicet Pomponii Sallustii Varronis ac minorum Livii Curtii 
Taciti multorumque praeterea thesauris maior pars perierit. Cae- 
terum nec suspicari possumus in iisdem epistolis et caeteris ad 
Lentulum unde sit tanta perversio. Pleraeque enim praeposterae, 
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indigestae promiscuae, tamen cumulatae. Quod si qui eas emise- 
runt ac emendare conati sunt recte animadvertissent, rationeque 
temporum habita, dedissent suum cuique locum, minor esset 
profecto universae synagogae difficultas. Sed haec tu legens 
aestimabis facilius. Et si quid ex facultate intelligendi deerit, id 
tuo demes ex desiderio. Compensari poterit cum hoc obscuri- 
tatis incommodo beneficium cognitionis tot rerum dignarum, quot 
sive dicendi caracterem exquisitissimum, sive Atticos et urbanos 
sales requiris raro alibi legisse fatebere. Et tu Cornelii ipsius 
Nepotis utamur verbis contextam [sic], si haec leges temporum 
illorum historiam non multum desiderabis. Cave existimes ad 
imitandum utiliorem Caecilium alii Senecam et caeteros id genus 
in delitiis habeant. Quos quidem non improbamus, Unicuique 
enim sponsam suam. Sed quemadmodum illos illi legendos 
amandosque sibi proponunt, ita nobis concedant ut hunc perpetuo 
habeamus in manibus. Non opere pretium est sigillatim exequi 
in quibus hic praestet ne praescriptione nostra Ciceronis laus 
altero Cicerone egens minuatur. Caeterum is tibi fuit ab ineunte 
aetate studiorum amore ut haec longe melius expendisse te exis- 
temus quam nos attigisse. Tantummodo scire te volumus attente 
nos loquentem cum Attico Ciceronem audisse, et exemplariorum 
fidelem fecisse collationem quod etiam stigmosa pagina lituraque 
multa indicabit. Nobis certe corruptionis tollendae excerpenda- 
rumque adnotationum maior cura fuit, quam servandi candorem 
marginibus. Caeteri codices in speciosissima tua supellectili 
castitate et nitore se tuebantur ab illotis manibus,—hic amissis 
decore et specie nec assiduos usus vitabit nec ullius contactum 
refugiet. Vale et quas habes fortunas animi bonis iunctas tibi 
Deus perpetuet ! 

Of these two scholars to whom the editors express their special 
indebtedness, the first-named appears to have been Jacopo Picco- 
lomini, who was born in 1422, became Bishop of Pavia in 1460, 
and Cardinal the next year. In 1477 he was translated to the 
Bishopric of Frascati, and died in 1479. The second, Ioannes 
Antonius de Buxiis, sometimes wrongly named Ioannes Andreas, 
Bishop of Aleria, was a noted scholar of the period, who died in 
1475, and whose monument is in S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome. 
A letter from this same scholar to Pope Paul II is prefixed to the 
editio princeps of the Letters to Atticus published in Rome and 
Venice in 1470. From the way in which the editors speak of 
these two men and of their assistance in revising the text, it 
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would certainly be inferred that they were at the time incumbents 
of the offices named in their titles, and hence that the MS was 
written between 1461 and 1475. 


There is in the Vatican Library an early edition of the Letters 
to Atticus which was, until two years ago, placed among the 
MSS and numbered Codex Ottobonianus 1711. At the beginning 
of this book we find the same dedicatory letter which has just 
been quoted from Cod. Vat. 3250. It begins: Bartholomaeus 
Salicetus Bononiensis et Ludovicus Regius Corneliensis Augus- 
tino Maffeo S., and then continues as above, except for a few 
unimportant verbal changes and the omission of the paragraphs 
“Caeterum nec suspicari—demes ex desiderio” and “ vaticinatio- 
nemque—plane deprehendes.” At the end of the volume is 
printed the following letter : 

Augustino Maphaeo Ludovicus Regius Corneliensis Patrono 
benemerenti S. Non te praeterit, unice ac studiosissime Roma- 
narum rerum illustrator et vindex Augustine, quantum operae 
laboris atque industriae superiore anno impenderimus, ut mendo- 
sissimum tuum Codicem epistolarum ad T. P. Atticum, quem pro 
maximis tuis erga nos et innumerabilibus beneficiis, tuo tamen 
iussu, recognoscendum suscaeperamus, tibi accuratissime casti- 
gatum omnique ex parte integrum redderemus. Quod quidem 
assequi nobis cupidissime optantibus non modo non licuit, verum- 
etiam in tanta omnium quaecumque ad manus nostras provenerunt 
exemplariorum corruptione vel confusione potius (provenere 
autem quam plurima et varia) id ipsum vel optare vel in spe 
ponere, vix hercle liberum aut sanae mentis fuit. Nos tamen 
quantum pervigili cura et assiduo vehementique studio tantis in 
tenebris atque erroribus efficere potuimus, Codicem ipsum tuum 
supra quam dici possit inculcatum et undique depravatum reco- 
gnitione tunc bis repetita paulo apertiorem et candidiorem reddi- 
dimus. In quo videlicet cum spei tuae non mediocriter (ut tibi 
visum est) nobis vero non ex integro satisfecerimus. Cumque 
praeterea intelligeres has divinas M. T. Ciceronis Epistolas iam 
diu neglegenter in tanta librorum omnium ubertate suppressas, ab 
omnibus literarum cultoribus avidissime et quodam quasi convicio 
quotidie efflagitari, non es passus diutius in hoc desiderio et iustis- 
sima cupiditate laborare studiosos. Itaque sub tuo Archetypo 
nostra cura recognito, circiter octingenta volumina Romani Bibli- 
opolae te libente et cohortante imprimenda curarunt, quo scilicet 
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Ciceronianae facundiae Cultores ex hoc divino Epistolarum 
cumulo tanquam ex uberrimo fonte dicendi copiam et facultatem 
una cum multarum rerum cognitione sibi facilius comparare pos- 
sent, et tua nihilominus peculiaris illa liberalitas qua omnes 
Romanae Achademiae claros viros et ingenia studiosorum cum 
summa laude quotidie foves et amplecteris, apud caeteros quoque 
bonarum literarum sectatores magis et magis inclaresceret. Cui 
provinciae cum nos qui omnia tibi debere fatemur ingenue praefi- 
ciendos esse volueris, omni qua potuimus vigilantia et conatu 
perpetuo curavimus, ut nulla pagina imprimeretur quae non prius 
esset a nobis ociose et pensiculate regustata. Verum cum in toto 
volumine multas partes adeo vitiosas et mutilatas offenderimus, ut 
nulla nec cura nec assiduo labore sanari et in integrum restitui 
potuerint, operae precium fore putavimus, id imprimis curare, ut 
loci vel librariorum indiligentia vel temporum vitia sic passim 
depravati et corrupti quicque adeo essent paulo obscuriores Aste- 
riscis in omnibus voluminibus notarentur minusculis, quo perspi- 
catiora in iis enodandis ac rectius corrigendis ingenia se deinceps 
pro ocium cum aliqua voluptate valeant exercere, et quod nobis 
propter rei difficultatem ac fidelium quoque exemplariorum 
inopiam, prorsus facere non licuit, omnia candidiora et apertiora 
reddere. ... Vale. 

I can find no further information about this Ludovicus Regius 
Corneliensis. We should of course identify Bartholomaeus Sili- 
cetus Bononiensis with the famous jurisconsult of Bologna, if the 
latter had not died in 1412. 

Augustinus Maffeus might perhaps be the distinguished citizen 
of Verona who had, at the beginning of the XVIth century, made 
quite a large collection of Roman antiquities, if Cod. Ott. 3250 
was really written as late as 1489 (see below). 

On the last page isa Latin epigram addressed to Augustinus 
Maphaeus by Pomponius Laetus, and at the bottom: “ Impressa 
Romae per Magistrum Eucharium Silber alias Franck natione 
Alemannum: Anno domini MCCCCLXXXX post kal. Augusti.” 
This edition, then, was printed at Rome in 1490. The corrections 
and glosses are in red and black ink, in the same hand as most of 
those in Cod. Vat. 3250, i. e. the hand of the editor, either Bar- 
tholomaeus Salicetus or Ludovicus Regius. Schweiger describes 
another edition similar to this in every respect, with the same 
introductory letter.and the epigram of Pomponius Laetus, but 
without place or date. They are practically the same edition. 
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From what is said in these letters and from the identity of the 
correctors’ hands, we are justified in inferring that Cod. Vat. 3250 
is the “‘mendosissimum Codicem” which served as copy for the 
printed edition, and further, according to Ludovicus’ statement, 
that the MS itself was written “superiore anno”’—that is, in 1489, 
if the date given on the last page is really the date of the first 
appearance of this edition. The fact that the undated edition 
just mentioned is apparently the same, raises a suspicion as to the 
truth of the “superiore anno.” If the MS was written in 1489, 
Iacobus Cardinalis Papiensis and Ioannes Episcopus Aleriensis 
had both been dead for some years, and the way in which they 
are spoken of is misleading. If they were still alive, the MS 
must date before 1475, and “superiore anno” is wrong. 

As regards the text of the MS, it appears that it reproduces for 
the most part the Medicean, but with an admixture of 3, and that 
the editors, in making corrections, had before them MSS of the 
class. For example, out of 37 test passages, the scribe followed 
M in 32 and & in 5, but in 8 instances more the corrector has 
inserted the = readings. The MS is undoubtedly of some value 
in helping us to trace out the commingling of the two traditions, 
and because of its connection with these two early Roman editions. 


XI. Codex Urbinds 322.—This is a parchment MS of the XVth 
century, in folio, having 238 leaves measuring 35 by 24 centi- 
metres, and with 34 lines on a page. It is admirably written, 
with illuminations at the beginning of the books and colored 
capitals at the beginning of the letters. The Greek words inserted 
in the text, in red ink, and the glosses in the margin are in the 
same hand as the text, but slightly smaller. In those cases where 
the Greek is omitted, space has usually been left. 

The MS contains: 

Ir—13r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

13r—-42r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri III. 

43t-44v, ep. ad Octavianum. 

451-238, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, complete in bk. I. 

For a collation of this MS see Lehmann, pp. 43-4. His con- 
clusion is as follows: “s (i.e. cod. Urb. 322) cum simillimus 
codicis Medicei, non tot aut tam gravibus lectionibus cum C, Z, 
W consentit quam E, N, H, O, R, P=s; cum vero s multis 
neque levibus lectionibus cum = consentiat, 2 vero non pendeat 
ex M, s quoque sui iuris esse neque ex M ortum esse iudico: nisi 
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forte quis naturali quodam sensu interpolationes odorandi prae- 
ditus dicet, id quod non facile probari potest, parentem codicis 
Urbinatis esse ortum ex M, istum vero parentem, antequam s 
describeretur, ex = interpolationes accepisse.” It is altogether 
probable that this second alternative is the true one, but “non 
facile probari potest.” 


XII. Codex Ottobonianus 1413.—This is a parchment MS of 
the XVth century, in small folio, having 273 leaves measuring 25 
by 17 centimetres, and with 30 lines on a page. At the beginning 
of each book and letter, space has been left for illuminations and 
capitals, which have never been filled in. The Greek words are 
usually wanting, but in a few cases they have been inserted by a 
later hand. There are no glosses. 

The MS contains; 

1r-16r, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

16r-51v, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

51v—54r, ep. ad Octavianum. 

541-272v, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, complete in bk. I. 

272v, ep. Philippi ad Aristotelem. 

273t, ep. Plutarchi ad Traianum. 

An examination of this MS confirms Lehmann’s judgment 
{p. 45) “simillimus Medicei,” in spite of the absence of the 
Medicean lacuna in bk. I, and shows its entire lack of independent 
value. 


XIII. Codex Ottobonianus 2035.—This is a paper MS of the 
end of the XVth or early XVIth century, having 192 leaves 
measuring 28 by 21 centimetres, and with 34 lines on a page. 
The writing is only mediocre. The Greek words have regularly 
been inserted in a hand which is either that of the scribe or of 
the same time. In the few cases where the Greek has been 
omitted, space has been left. There are many glosses both of 
the Greek words and of others, which date from about the same 
period, but were written in a different ink, which has faded badly. 

According to the Inventarium, “in fine legitur, ‘Liber Augus- 
tini Maffei,’” but this line is not now to be found. 

The MS contains : 

Ir—ror, ep. ad Brutum liber I. 

10r—35r, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

35t-36v, ep. ad Octavianum. 
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37t-192r, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, complete in bk. I. 

The readings in the test passages in this MS agree in every 
case with A except one: II 1. 5 duxi rescribere (2) instead of duxi 
scribere (A); and a very few and absolutely unimportant cases 
where the MS varies slightly from both 4 and =. 


XIV. Codex Oltobonianus 2041.—This is a paper MS of the 
same period as the preceding, having 246 leaves measuring 35 by 
24 centimetres, and with 32 lines on a page. It is more carelessly 
written than No. 2035, and the colored capitals at the beginning 
of the letters have frequently been left unmade. The books are 
numbered from the beginning, so that the first book of the Letters 
to Atticus is numbered “ad Atticum V.”’ Spaces have been left 
for the Greek words, which have only infrequently been inserted. 
There are many glosses, both of Greek and Latin words, and a 
few corrections in the margin by a probably somewhat later hand. 

The MS contains: 

2r—13v, epp. ad Brutum liber I. 

13V-42v, epp. ad Q. fratr. libri ITI. 

42v-234r, epp. ad Atticum libri XVI, complete in bk. I, but 
XVI 3-15 are missing, and the order in XVI 16ABCDEF is 
confused so that they run ABECFD. 

2341-236r, ep. ad Octavianum. 

236r—239r, vacant. 

2391-2451, ex historiis latinis Corneli Nepotis Vita Pomponii 
Attici. 

245v, ep. officialium studii Florentini ad Iohannem Lamolam. 
XIIII Iul. 1446. 

246r, ep. Caroli Aretini ad eundem III kl. Aug. 1446. 

This MS is precisely similar to No. 2035, agreeing with it even 
in its slight divergences from both A and 3, and is of equal 
worthlessness. 


Of these fourteen MSS in the Vatican, the only ones of import- 
ance are: Cod. Urb. 322, which represents a commingling of the 
two texts, but has an independent value; Cod. Vat. 3250, which, 
though an interpolated text, is of assistance in tracing out the 
course of these interpolations; and Cod. Pal. 1510, which belongs 
to the = class entirely. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


VI.—NOTE ON ACHARNIANS 947. 


Bot. pédAdw yé rot Oepidder. 
Xop. & Bedriore ov 


xat rovroy 


mpdaBard’ Bovre 


mpos wavra 


The use of the verb éepife» in Ach. 947 is peculiar, and the 
explanations hitherto offered are not satisfactory. The difficulty 
is no new one, for it is clear that the ancient commentators did 
not understand the passage. The following are the scholia: 

yé rot Oepiddey: woddod dea rdv (Rutherford 
<oix> ébépifor). 

padre ye rot Oepiddev: ws yewpyds “pedro Oepifew pé\rA@ 
xepdaivery moda Kal Kaprovaba.” 

Ocpid8er: awd peraghopas trav ort ra Spdypara 

(rivés 8€ act elpnxévat, AaBeiv ra tov Bowwrov 
opria.) 

The writer of the first scholion seems to have taken depifew in 
its common meaning of ‘reap’ or ‘gather in a harvest.’ In the 
second we are told that 6epif{ew is equivalent to xepdaive OF xaproi- 
o6a ‘make a profit.’ In the third the commentator has attempted 
to give to Oepifay a meaning transferred from some action per- 
formed in the process of reaping. The fourth scholion, which is 
not in the Ravenna manuscript, throws no light upon the meaning 
of Gepifew, but may indicate a distribution of the parts different 
from that adopted in our texts. Suidas, s.v. depi{ev, merely 
repeats the first and third explanations of the scholiasts. 

Many modern commentators are inclined to agree with the 
statement of the scholiast that depifew is here equivalent to xapmoi- 
76a, xepdaivey. Ribbeck and Miiller do not hesitate to accept this 
explanation. Elmsley and Dindorf express themselves doubtfully. 
Elmsley suggests that the verb is used for ed mpdrrey; Dindorf 
claims that it has the force of ‘pack together,’ convasare, and 
gives this definition in his Stephanus. Blaydes seems uncertain 
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whether to explain the verb as meaning ‘pack up’ or ‘make a 
harvest,’ ‘make a good thing of this.’ It is as difficult to believe 
that Oepi{ew could come to mean ‘pack up’ as that it could mean 
‘throw down,’ which one of the scholiasts gives as its equivalent. 
But in many languages verbs meaning ‘to reap’ or ‘to harvest’ 
are used with the sense of making a gain or profit. Let us then 
see if depifew can be so used here. 

Those who hold that epigew here is equivalent to xepdaive point 
in support of their claim to verses 905-6: 


Bos. pévrdy xépdos dyayav cai rodv, 


Aix. mdvros per ovder tyes, GAX’ Spas’ 
rovro Td popriov, 
ovxoparray y’ ovvexa. 


These passages may show that the notion of making a profit 
would be in keeping with the context, but they give us no reason 
for introducing that notion into a word in which it does not 
belong. It is not necessary to find in 1. 957 a reference to 1. 947; 
it is sufficiently introduced by the line preceding. 

Bearing this in mind, we proceed to examine the usage of the 
verb éepifer». In Aristophanes there are three other examples of 
it—Birds 506 and 1697, and Plutus 515; in all three places it has 
the common meaning ‘reap,’ ‘harvest.’ The verb is used meta- 
phorically in Aesch. Suppl. 646 (Wecklein) : 


“Apn 
apdrots 
Oepi{ovra Bporovs GAdots, 


and in the more general sense of ‘cut off, shear off,’ it appears in 
Soph. Ajax 237 and Tyro fr. 598 (Nauck), Eur. Suppl. 717. 
With a different application Euripides uses depifew in the sense of 
‘cut off, bring to an end,’ in Hypsipyle fr. 757: 


dvayxaias 3° 
Biov Oepi{ery Sore xdpmipov ordxyuy .. . 


which Cicero renders 


tum vita omnibus 
Metenda ut fruges. Sic iubet necessitas. 


and 956-8: 
| | 
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In Ino fr. 419 we have the passive construction, Bios Oepiferat.— 
More to our purpose is Plato, Phaedr. 260 D moidy ria ofes pera 
ravra Thy pyropixiy Kxaprov dy éorepe Oepifew,; An elaboration of the 
same figure is censured by Aristotle (Rhet. III 3, p. 1406 b 5-10) 
as being too poetical. It is a quotation from Gorgias: xAwpa cai 
gvatpa Ta mpdypara® ov 8€ ravra alcypas Eometpas, 

The use of dudw is very similar. I cite a few examples. Aesch. 
Agam. 1028-9: 


of 8’ éAmicavres funcay Karas, 


Aristoph. Knights 392 rddddrpiov Oépos, Plut. Apophthegm. 
Lacon. 21 ri éAevOepiay dudpeba. 

From the passages quoted it appears that if Oepifew had an 
object indicating in some way the gain that the Boeotian expects, 
or if we had xadés in place of yé rot, depifew might be taken in the 
sense of ‘make a profit’ and cause no offence, even though the 
figure is somewhat poetical for the conversational tone of the 
context. But we find no reason for believing that the verb 6epifew 
used without object or qualifying adverb could mean ‘make a 
profit.” Even the absolute use of xaprotcda in 1. 837 of this play 
—xaprécerat yap dynp—can not fairly be urged to prove that Gepiges 
has the same meaning, for the notion of gain was associated with 
the word xaprés from a very early period, so that xaproicba entered 
into business language with the meanings ‘draw interest’ and 
‘derive profit.’ But it is no more likely that a Greek would say 
pAXw bepifey, meaning ‘I am going to make a profit,’ than that we 
should use the simple words ‘I am going to reap’ with a similar 
connotation. 

Following, perhaps, a suggestion conveyed in the third scholion, 
other commentators have adhered more closely to the ordinary 
meaning of @epife», and have sought to justify its use here by 
pointing out resemblances between the action then going forward 
on the stage and the process of harvesting grain. Thus Mitchell, 
after mentioning the explanation of the scholiast, says: ‘‘Voss’s 
explanation appears better: ‘Having rolled up the sycophant in 
straw, he ties him as men tie a sheaf with the band.’ Translate: 
I must do some harvest-work first, i.e. before all is well with me 
{xaos por). Paley translates: “Yes, I think I shall get a 
harvest out of him!’’, but adds: “ Possibly he may mean ‘they’ll 
take me for a reaper,’ i. e. carrying straw in a bundle.” 

These interpretations are not far from the truth, I think, and 
would have met with more favor if their authors had been able to 
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point to some definite and striking resemblance between the 
situation on the stage and the actions of reapers. To do this 
becomes easy enough if we may assume that the Boeotian had in 
mind an ancient harvest custom, which he might have seen 
practised on the grainfields of his native district, and which was 
observed in many parts of Europe until recent times. The 
custom existed in various forms, but one of the most common 
types may be thus described: The person who cut the last sheaf 
of the harvest, or some passing stranger, or even the owner of 
the harvest-field, was seized by the reapers, tied up in straw, 
especially the straw of the last sheaf, so as to be almost entirely 
enveloped, and was then carried off to the barn in a cart or on 
the shoulders of the reapers. 

These harvest customs were first studied in a systematic manner 
by Mannhardt, especially in his Mythologische Forschungen, and 
again by Frazer in The Golden Bough. Their origin and signifi- 
cance are fully discussed by these writers, and need not concern 
us here. That similar customs were known to the Greeks is 
proved—to go no farther—by the story of Lityerses, for the 
sources and interpretation of which see Crusius in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s. v. Lityerses. It is treated by Mannhardt, M. F., pp. 
1-57, and by Frazer, G. B. I, p. 365 ff—It is by no means sur- 
prising to find an aliusion to a primitive harvest custom in Aris- 
tophanes, who in more than one passage dwells with pleasure 
upon the peaceful and homely life of the farmer. In fact, Crusius 
(1. c., col. 2071) has already found in Birds 504 ff. an allusion to 
the rude raillery about the cuckoo at harvest and vintage, which 
is also mentioned by Horace, Sat. I 7, 28 ff. (see Mannhardt, 
53): 

Turning now to the play, we see that in 1. 904 Dicaeopolis 
advises the Boeotian to take away with him a sycophant as a 
peculiarly Attic product. Nicarchus arrives opportunely and 
soon arouses the anger of Dicaeopolis, who in ll. 926-7 seizes 
him and calls for straw to tie him up with. From the encouraging 
words of the chorus in lines 929-32 we gather that Dicaeopolis 
proceeds to tie up the unfortunate Nicarchus, trussing him tightly 
like a piece of crockery wrapped with straw to prevent breaking. 
At the speech of Dicaeopolis in 1. 944 ff.: loyupdv xrh., 
the sycophant has been made into a compact, straw-wrapped 
bundle, so that he can be carried upside down without damage. 
The work is complete, and the Boeotian and his servant are about 
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to lift their purchase to their shoulders and carry it away. Then 
the resemblance of the whole proceeding to the homely ‘hairst- 
play’ strikes our rustic; hence his remark péAdw yé roe Oepidder, 
which we may render ‘You see I’m going a-reaping,’ or else 
adopt Paley’s paraphrase, ‘They'll take me for a reaper.’ 

It may be objected that a passing allusion to a rural custom 
would not be understood by an Athenian audience. But many 
country people would doubtless be among the spectators, and 
besides, down to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war many 
citizens of Athens owned farms and spent much of their time on 
them ; so we can hardly doubt that the allusion would be appre- 
ciated by a part of the audience sufficiently large to make it 
worth while. 

It is doubtful whether the explanation of epi{e» here offered 
can throw any light upon the four lines following, in which 
corruption is suspected with much reason. Meineke’s ov 6épife 
for ovvbépfe of the manuscripts is perhaps the safest change that 


has been proposed. 
CAMPBELL BONNER. 


VII.—THE @/a/v OF ‘ARE,’ ‘FATHER,’ ‘RATHER.’ 


The intermediate vowel a differs from other vowels in that it 
may change in either direction; that is, become a front @ ora 
back @ (cf. The School Review, June, 1895, p. 375). In English 
this tendency of a to change has been particularly pronounced. 
Thus Germanic a generally became @ in Old English, and Old- 
English @ became ¢ in Middle English. When, later, new a’s 
and 4@’s arose, these too changed to @ and @. In this way it 
* came about that early Modern English did not have the vowel 
a-é at all. But a and @ have again arisen under various condi- 
tions. The most general of these is the a, later d, before final r 
(‘far,’ ‘car’) and before 7+ cons. (‘cart,’ ‘shark,’ etc.). Nearly as 
general is the d before (silent) 7+ (‘calm,’ ‘palm,’ etc.). Much 
less common is the @ before a voiceless fricative that is final 
(‘pass,’ ‘path,’ etc.) or followed by another consonant (‘last,’ 
‘laughter,’ etc.); and still less frequent is the development of @ 
out of @<@ before a nasal +fricative (‘chance,’ ‘answer,’ etc.) or 
a nasal+stop (‘aunt,’ ‘grand,’ etc.). 

There are, however, a few cases of @>a that can not be 
explained in any of these ways and for the most part’ have 
not been explained at all. They are the almost universal ‘are’ 
and ‘father’ and the frequent ‘rather’ with @ for @or@. In ‘are’ 
we should expect @ and in ‘father’ and ‘rather’ @; for ‘are’ 
belongs with ‘bare,’ ‘fare,’ etc., with originally medial 7, and 
‘father’ and ‘rather’ belong with ‘gather’ and ‘lather,’ in which 
the fricative is voiced and medial. 4 priorz the a-vowel in these 
words might be due either to the same cause or to different 
causes. It will be observed, however, that the words have an 
important element in common; that is, their use in unstressed 
positions. 

The verb ‘are’ is much more often quite unstressed (‘The girls 
are gone; they are dead’) than stressed (‘Are they?’ ‘Yes, they 
are’). In fact, the word is rarely stressed unless it stands next to 
a weak personal pronoun, and even then the stress is often but 
slight (‘Are they gone ?’). 


1Sweet (History of English Sounds, §783) recognizes the modern pronun- 
ciation of are as originating in weak positions. 
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The word ‘rather’ is also less often stressed than unstressed. 
It is usually stressed when the verb is omitted (‘Yes, I’d a little 
rather’; ‘I’d rather than not’). Before weak ‘do’ it generally 
has secondary stress (‘I’d rather do this than that’). Before a 
stressed verb (‘I’d rather die than do it’) and before a stressed 
adjective or adverb (‘It’s rather large and it would take rather 
long to do it. I’d rather not’), ‘rather’ is regularly weak ; and 
it is these that are the usual uses of the word. 

In ordinary narrative, ‘father,’ like ‘lather’ or any other 
common noun, is strong (‘It’s Father,’ so especially in the call 
‘Father !”) or has secondary stress (‘His father had died’). But 
by all odds the most frequent use of the word is as a weak 
vocative before a sentence, especially a request (‘ Father, may I 
go down town?’; ‘Father, John’s got my knife!’). To those 
who have substituted ‘Papa’ for ‘Father’ as a term of address, 
this weak use of ‘father’ does not seem natural. They employ 
the word only in narrative, where it is fully stressed, and when 
they find it as a term of address in a book or elsewhere, they 
read it with full stress. Such persons may, however, be familiar 
with the corresponding weakening or obscuring of ‘P4pa’ and 
‘Mama,’ in which the @ becomes a or v (‘ Puppa, may I go down 
town?’; ‘Mumma, can’t I have it ?’). 

Now, in all these words (‘are,’ ‘rather,’ ‘father’) the strong or 
stressed form had @ and the weak form a. I am familiar with all 
the strong forms with @: in the case of ‘rather’ this is my own 
usage and that of the vast majority of Americans; ‘father’ and 
‘are’ with the old @ are now rare—both are rustic, and ‘father’ is 
heard most often from the lips of natives of New England country 
districts. The lengthening of the a to d@ is due to the use of the 
weak form as a strong form. As this is a matter that I shall deal 
with systematically on another occasion, I may now refer to it 
but briefly. 

Weak forms, being due to lack of stress and time, favor short 
and obscure vowels. So long as weak forms are used only where 
they arise—that is, in weak positions—we are generally unaware 
of their existence. If one calls a person’s attention to his 
employment of them, he will generally deny it, and add: “It 
may have sounded so, because I said it rather quickly.” When, 
however, the weak form intrudes on the ground of the strong 
form—that is, is used in stressed positions—then the short or 
obscure vowel, under the new condition of stress, undergoes a 
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change: if obscure, it becomes definite; if short, it may become 
long. When weak » { or 7 a/, etc., became stressed in Germanic, 
the distinct vowel « was developed. In Modern English the 
words ‘can’ and ‘had’ have the strong forms ken and hed and 
the weak forms £y and (h)ad. Now, in the speech of the vulgar 
and in parts of the Midland (Pennsylvania and the country west 
of it) in the speech of all classes, the weak forms have driven out 
the strong ones, but they do not appear as &y and (/)ad, but as 
ken or kin and (h)ed. Thus also 


Old strong. Weak. New strong. 
and: @nda nd > hesitating exda 
were: wer war > war 
you: yay (<yi) yu > yu 
(m)any : (m)aeni (m)ant > (meni 
saint: sént sn(d3on') > sin'(dzn) 


‘The old strong form ()@nz is still used in Ireland and parts of 
Canada, and meni is the normal form in ‘manifold,’ in which it is 
always stressed. The weak form sud3on’ is the normal form with 
us, the form siz’d3n, with shifted stress, prevailing in England. 
See also 26r/azdr in the next article. 

Now for the application of this rule to the cases in hand. By 
the side of the old strong er there was the weak form a7, which 
when used as a strong form became @y, as short-stressed a did 
not otherwise exist in the language. The same is true of /dér 
and for fadr radr. 

By the side of ay fatr ratr there also existed as weak forms 
the still more obscure a7 /asr ratr. These, too, to some extent 
intruded on the ground of the strong forms, ‘are’ appearing as 
dr, with the vowel in ‘her’ (‘They’re dead, Sr they?’), and 
‘father’ and ‘rather’ as fvdr rvér, with the vowel in ‘but.’ The 
last of the three, which often occurs after the ’d of ‘had’ or 
‘would’ (‘I’d ruther not’), sometimes attracts the d and appears 
as ‘druther.’ This is most strikingly manifest when the word is 
separated from the ‘(ha)d’ or ‘(woul)d’ (‘Wouldn’t you druther 
take this ?’). 

We smile at those who say @r and fzér, on the supposition 
that they are betraying some provincial flattening of normal 
speech, while they are really retaining the normal form, and we, 
in saying @v and /aér, are doing just the same kind of thing as 
are those who say 47, rvér, etc., which we regard as very vulgar. 


| 
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EITHER, NEITHER, KEY. 


THE i/aé OF ‘(N)EITHER’ AND ‘KEY.’ 


Old-English Z¢ underwent the following changes: ME. éi, 
MnE. [2, 2] ¢¢: ‘clay,’ ‘gray,’ ‘neigh,’ ‘whey,’ etc. In ‘key’ and 
‘(n)either,’ however, it has the sound 7, and in the latter often the 
sound a¢. 

The only serious treatment of the subject that I know of is 
that of Luick (Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte, 
p. 183, etc.), and he does not seem thoroughly satisfied with his 
results. He regards ‘key’ £7 as a Northwestern-Midland “ dia- 
lektische Entwicklung, die im 17. Jahrhundert in die Schrift- 
sprache drang.” Similarly, he finds the source of the pronun- 
ciation of ‘either’ and ‘neither’ with the sound heard in ‘eye,’ 
etc., “in gewissen nord-englischen, namentlich aber schottischen 
Dialekten.” I can not reconcile myself to the idea of deriving 
from distant dialects the pronunciation of ordinary words. Ifa 
pronunciation is of dialectic origin, we should expect some special 
reason for its conquest over that of the standard language. So, 
when we observe vat and keg for fat and kag, we find the expla- 
nation in the fact that the brewing business in London was largely 
in the hands of people from the adjacent South-Thames territory. 
But it would be very difficult to show why the Northwestern or 
Northern pronunciation of such words as ‘key’ and ‘either’ 
should have prevailed at London. As to the pronunciation of 
(n)either with z (as in ‘me’), Luick says: “Ich méchte eher 
(than, with Morsbach, assume an OE, *@éer] an eine Folge von 
Satzunbetontheit denken.” This suggestion is a good one, but 
we shall see directly that it applies not to this but to the other 
pronunciation of ‘either’ and ‘neither.’ | 

It will be observed that in most of the words involved (‘gray,’ 
‘neigh,’ ‘whey,’ etc.) the diphthong is final, the best possible 
position for the maintenance of such a diphthong. Moreover, 
‘gray’ is an adjective, ‘neigh’ is a verb, and ‘clay’ and ‘whey’ 
are rarely, if ever, inflected. In ‘(n)either’ the diphthong is 
followed by 3r, a common cause of shortening, while ‘key’ very 
frequently occurs in the plural and is the first member of various 
compounds; for example, ‘keyhole,’ ‘keyring,’ ‘keystone,’ etc. 
Under these conditions we should expect the over-long diphthong 
i to suffer either (1) the loss of the nonsyllabic element 7 or (2) 
the shortening of the ¢ to ¢, earlier than it did so when not before 


aconsonant. The former happened when the words were used 
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as strong, or stressed, forms, which ‘keys,’ ‘keyhole,’ etc., always 
were. Thus, ()é/ér became and £éjs, etc., became 
(later £42, by analogy to other plurals in which the weak e¢, being 
after a consonant, remained longer and thus caused the change of 
weak s to 2), and then went through all the normal changes 
é@>é>i, whence the usual MnE. ()z6r and £7. As the ¢ of 
‘either’ always stood before dr, while the 2 of ‘key’ was followed 
by a consonant only in the plural and in compounds, we find the 
evidence of the loss of the z in the former (that is, ME. ¢per) 
earlier than in the latter. In the case of ‘key’ there was evidently 
a long struggle between the simple form riming with ‘gray’ and 
the inflected and compound forms riming with ‘sea,’ which ulti- 
mately resulted in the victory of the latter. 

But ‘(n)either’ often occurred in weak positions (for example, 
‘Neither you nor J,’ ‘Either ¢his or that’), and thus it too gota 
byform. The ¢ shortened to ¢; that is, mgiér became mezbr, the 
present (Irish etc.): dialectic form. This weak form in time 
regularly suffered obscuration to maz6r (reported already in the 
16th century), which when stressed (for example, ‘Which?’ 
‘Neither’) became zajor, and later the present zaedr. ‘Neither’ 
with the diphthong heard in ‘eye’ is, then, only a strong form 
that has arisen out of a weak one, like those in the article above. 
The older strong form 767 is rapidly retreating before agér in 
England. In America, though a¢ér early appeared in the East, 
being natural to Franklin from his childhood, it has made little 
progress except in the larger seaport towns. It is taught in 
many fashionable schools for girls, especially in the East, and one 
can find two or three persons in almost any community who have 
substituted it for their natural 257, generally from a notion that it 
is more élite. Episcopalian clergymen on returning from a visit 
to England are wont to assume it along with other usages that 
suggest the Church of England. 


University oF MIcHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, GEORGE HEMPL. 
October, 1900. 


NOTES. 


On GREEK AND LATIN NEGATIVES. 


1. Latin haud : Greek oi. 


The explanations of Latin Aaud and Greek od offered by 
Horton-Smith in volume XVIII of this Journal and the same 
scholar’s explanation of dev mentioned in the same article, and 
more fully developed in B. B. 22, 189 ff., are, it seems to me, 
open to some objections. 

Whatever may be the true etymological explanation of Lat. 
haud and Gr. od, it is certain that their negative meaning is an 
acquired one, and it is probable that the development of each 
took place separately. Hence the fact that the same meaning 
attaches to the words has no great bearing upon the question 
of their etymological connection. 

All four forms—axu hau haud haut—existed, but I confess an 
inability to see that Horton-Smith has made a case for au as the 
original Latin form. The fact that the earliest occurrence 
happens to be faz proves nothing. There is evidence for both 
haut and haud in the inscriptions and for all three forms in the 
manuscripts of the earliest authors. Statements of the Gram- 
marians, having in mind, as they did, the Gr. od, are to be looked 
on with suspicion. 

It is very difficult to see how sed could cause the addition of -d 
to hau by analogy. Negatives may exert an influence upon one 
another, as may adversative conjunctions, and so on; but how a 
negative could be influenced by an adversative conjunction it is 
impossible to conceive. The case is no better for the supposed 
influence of the ablatival -d. In neither case is there a point of 
contact that would permit the working of analogy. The opposing 
view must be supported by a number of certain examples. 

Doubt is cast on Horton-Smith’s theory that Lat. (2)au(d) is 
from I.E. 0% by the somewhat dubious character of Thurneysen’s 
law when applied to the o of the ¢: o ablaut series. (Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, 1’, §163, Anm. See, however, Hirt, Ablaut, 
§35, Anm.) 
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In view of the large number of cases of non-etymological 4-, 
there can be no objection to assuming with Horton-Smith that 
the initial of haud is ‘vorgeschoben,’ and so I also have explained 
it in my treatment of the word (Negatives of the Indo-European 
Languages). In that discussion I started with the form az-/(7) 
(identical with the conjunction auf), which has various congeners: 
Skr. 6, Gr. ad, Lat. au-tem, Osc. av-ti, Umbr. u-te, Goth. azh, 
O.H.G. ouh. The original meaning as indicated by these words 
was ‘further, again,’ or a still more general intensive force. The 
Lat. autem is itself occasionally employed as an intensive in 
Plautus; e.g. Pseud. 305, Amph. 901. Those negatives concern- 
ing whose semantic history there is certainty have acquired their 
meaning through use as intensives to other negatives (cf. now 
Bréal, Essai sémantique, chapitre 21). It is probable that (4)aué 
received its meaning in this way. The particle aut, on the one 
hand, took on the conjunctional use and meaning; on the other 
was used as an intensive to a negative, and thence became a 
negative adverb. That the non-etymological 4- became perma- 
nently attached to the negative was due partly at least to the need 
felt for a formal distinction between adverb and conjunction. It 
would not be strange, then, if we should find, occasionally, haud 
used, not as an independent negative, but just as Jas commonly 
in French, Instances of this use we have, possibly, in the megue 
haud in Plautus and elsewhere. So-called double negatives are 
only possible when the negatives have different applications, 
which probably is not the case in the negue haud sentences. For 
example, see Plautus, Persa 535 Neque mihi haud imperito eveniet. 

The interchange of -¢ and -d, whether it is due, in the first place, 
to assimilation to initials of following words or whether it is alto- 
gether an orthographical confusion, is explained as easily under 
the supposition of an original -¢ as of an original -d. The form 
hau arose through the dropping of the -d after the long-vowel 
sound. 

The comparative infrequency of the form aw? on the inscrip- 
tions speaks somewhat against my explanation; but the occur- 
rence of the worg in any form is rare on the inscriptions. On 
the other hand, the advantages of my explanation are: (1) that 
the explanation of a final consonant is a far more probable one, 
(2) that a connection is made with an I.E. particle capable of 
being used as an intensive, and not with a verbal root, and (3) the 
development of meaning supposed is one that can be illustrated 
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elsewhere; while for the development supposed by Horton-Smith 
we have no example; we know of no full-fledged negative adverb 
that has developed its negative meaning in that way. 

In the case of Gr. od the last two considerations should have 
weight; that is, we should, if possible, connect this negative with 
an I.E. particle and suppose a development similar to that which 
has taken place in the case of French fas. 

Whatever else may be said of the -y and -« of the Greek 
negative (cf. now Brugmann, Gr. Gr., pp. 117, 244), certainly it is 
not necessary to suppose that when they were added to od they 
had the force of ‘this.’ Much more probable is it that they had 
an indefinite intensive force. 

It is quite generally held that the initial syllable of Gr. dvev 
contains the negative (cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gr., §516); but that the 
final syllable ever had a negative or ‘quasi-negative’ force in the 
compound, as held by Horton-Smith (B. B. 22, 190), is impos- 
sible, for the reason mentioned above—that a double negative can 
not exist unless the negatives have separate applications. One 
negative applied to another does not strengthen it, but destroys it. 


2. Latin nihil nil. 


Fay (A. J. P. 18, 462) explains as from a *ne-ht-elum. 
To be sure, a Latin Az/um is not attested by many examples, but 
certainly those given by Forcellini can not be all fictions. In 
regard to the example in Ennius it must be remembered that the 
first syllable of the word in his time was mz- (An. 170 and nzi, 
Fab. 197, Mueller). There would be something more than tmesis 
carried to the extreme in the writing of meqgue (or nec) dispendi 
facit hilum for nihilumque dispendi facit. Fay’s cognates of 
*elum 1 do not discuss, except to call attention to the fact that 
Czerep, in Archiv, XI 583, claims that elementum is a Semitic 
loan-word. 

FRANK H. FOWLER. 


LomBARD GALESBURG, ILL. 


ON THE SEPTUAGINT TEXT OF I SAMUEL 20. 3 AND EPISTLE OF 
JEREMIAH 26. 


I Samuel 20. 3. For pi ob BovAnras read pi) Avm@ra. The pro- 
posed reading is an exact translation of the present Hebrew text, 
2318 ‘lest he be grieved.’ The same verb is rendered by 
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Avrovpa, Gen. 45. 5 and II Sam. 19. 2 (Heb. 19. 3). Moreover, 
the context favors the correction of the Greek from the Hebrew 
rather than of the Hebrew from the Greek. It is natural to 
suppose that Saul kept Jonathan in ignorance of his plan to kill 
David, not from the fear that he would ‘refuse his consent,’ but 
out of regard for Jonathan’s feelings. ‘Let not Jonathan know 
this, lest he be grieved.’ The initial consonants of the first two 
syllables of Auvmjrae could easily have been transposed in copying. 
Cf. Isaiah 48. 11, where the first hand of Codex Vaticanus wrote 
BeBovdnra for BeBnArotra. The resulting BovAnras was meaning- 
less, and hence od was added later. 

Epistie of Jeremiah 26: aicyivorrai re xai of Oeparevovres aira, did 
1d, py wore yay méon, abray avicracba’ édv Tis abro 
ornon, éavrod prfre dav od pi) addr’ Somep 
vexpois ra Spa abrois maparidera. This is the text of Codex Vati- 
canus as given in Swete’s manual edition of the Septuagint. For 
the first pyre Codex Alexandrinus and first hand of Codex Mar- 
chalianus have py wore. Cod. Alex. also has pa more for the second 
dvicrac6a. 

The use of yu wore in this passage seems to have given trouble 
to early scribes as well as to modern scholars. Fritzsche, for 
example, tries to get round the difficulty by rendering it sz 
quando, and compares II Tim. 2. 25. Similarly Zockler, wenn 
einmal. So Rothstein, in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen (1900), trans- 
lates, according to Codd. A and B, wenn sie einmal hingefallen 
sind, but gives in a footnote a translation of the passage from 
text. rec. So too English Revised Version. Such an interpre- 
tation, however, seems forced and unsatisfactory. The New 
Testament, to be sure, contains one or two cases of this usage 

Luke 3. 15, II Tim. 2. 25), and in the Septuagint yy wore often = 
‘218 ‘perhaps’ (e. g. Gen. 24. 5, 39, I Kgs. 18. 27), but there is no 
case in the Septuagint—unless this be one—where py more = St 
quando. 

The simplest emendation would be to insert édy after da 7d pn, 
but the variant readings of Cod. Alex. suggest the following as 
on the whole more probable: alcyivovrat xai oi Oepamevovres aira, 
7d pyre, more emt méon, éavtadv pire Tis 
ornon, 8’ éavtod ‘Moreover, even those 
that serve them are ashamed, for the reason that if they (the 
idols) fall to the ground, they can neither rise of themselves; nor, 
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if one set them upright, can they move of themselves; nor, if 
they be tipped out of place, can they right themselves, but gifts 
are set before them, as for the dead.’ 

By reading pare instead of ua more in each case—the first as well 
as the second and third—the three clauses are brought into corre- 
lation. The mistake of the various scribes is the more easily 
accounted for, if wore originally followed the first édy (édy more... 
méoy). The change of construction from an infinitive in the first 
clause to a future indicative in the second, need occasion no 
surprise, since such changes are common in the Septuagint. 


Harvarp University. JOHN WESLEY RICE. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Schmalz’s Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik. Dritte Auflage. 
1900. 


During the last decade, which separates the second edition 
from the third, considerable attention has been given to the 
genetic study of the various problems of Latin syntax, particu- 
larly at the two extremes of their development—their incipiency 
on the one hand, their treatment by the later writers, especially in 
the field of Christian Latin, on the other. 

In the second edition one may find a comprehensive and 
succinct account of our knowledge in the domain of Latin syntax 
and style up to 1890. The third edition is carried forward on the 
same lines, digesting and summarizing the results reached by 
various scholars during the last ten years, with the addition of 
valuable contributions from the ripe scholarship of the author. 
The latest thecries regarding several important departments in 
these two fields have been incorporated, e. g. the gerund, gerun- 
dive, supines, infinitive with adjectives and the historical infinitive. 

The third edition is in quality just what one would expect from 
so thorough and painstaking a scholar as Schmalz. On every 
side appear evidences of a careful revision: errors have been cor- 
rected, many sections have been entirely rewritten and enlarged, 
while others have received a different order of treatment. But 
the third edition not only marks an advance in quality, but in 
quantity as well, and that to an extent of about 100 pages, 16 of 
which belong to the Stilistik, the remainder to the Syntax. The 
numbering of the sections in the Stilistik remains the same, those 
of the Syntax have increased from 309 to 351. The general 
‘ Litteratur,’ as one would expect, has been enlarged, from 105 
sections to 158, and recent special monographs have been added 
under the appropriate sections. All in all, the result has been 
that a valuable work is made more valuable, and a work produced 
which no Latin scholar who wishes the latest and most authori- 
tative views in these two fields can afford to be without. 

The object of the present paper is to call attention to the 
appearance of this new edition, its many valuable features, and 
to point out a few errors still remaining. As supplementary to 
the passages given, some peculiarities of expression hitherto not 
cited are added by way of further illustration, the aim being to 
give a more complete’ history of some of the various usages of 
Latin Syntax and Style. 


1Completeness, it should be remarked, is disclaimed by Schmalz; cf. p. 202: 
“ Allein Vollstandigkeit ist bei Plan und Zweck meiner Arbeit tiberhaupt nicht 
in Aussicht genommen.” 
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P. 209, Einleitung. In §108, John Hopkins for Johns Hopkins, 
and in §109, stilistic for stylistic. 

§13. Zu in expressions of command occurs frequently in Juv. 
(cf. Weidner ad 14. 48). 

§15, Anm. 1. Cf also Mart. 4. 18. 1 qua vicina J/uit Vipsanis 
columnis. 

§32. Adverb used attributively ; cf. also Mart. 3. 58. 51 and 
10. 58. 2. 

$38, Anm. 4. The ablative of duration of time occurs in Plaut. 
Bacch. 6 qui annis viginti errans a patria afuit; cf. also Ter. Ad. 
520, 527. Such expressions are very rare until the period of 
Silver Latin, where they occur with sufficient frequency to deserve 
anote. Cf. Vell. Pat. 1. 1.3; Plin. Mai., especially with vzvzt, as 
10. 44 vivit annis XXV, etc. Plin. Min. uses it 13 times; Sen. 
Ep. 18. 1. 28 viginti et septem annis pugnatum est; cf. also 5. 64 
and 67, and 15.1.3. Mort. Claud. 6.1. Martial was fond of this 
construction ; cf. 2.5.1; 3- 63.7; 4. 37-6; 5. 29.7; 7. 20. 3; 65. 
3; 9. 67. 1; II. 77.2; 12. 57.6; 65. I. 

§55. Further examples, for ez Juvenal, 2. 72; 6. 531; en 
Christum, Prud. Apoth. 503; en documentum, Ham. 769; en 
nummos, Peristeph. 2. 293; cf. also Sym. Epist. 1. 80 en tibi 
litteras; and 2. 19; 6. 56. 

§58, Anm.1. Lorenz’s note in the 2d ed. of the Mil. Glor. is 
to 1434, not 1422. 

§62. Add Quint. 2. 1. 6 eo usque scientiae progredi posse; 9. 
2. 90 agit cum eo dementiae. 

§64. Sil. Ital. 14. 343 uses mudus opum; Plin. Min. 9. 13. 11 
has incertus with the gen. 

§67. Obdliviscor with acc. of things: cf. Petron., §§66, 76, 125; 
but the gen. in 26, 71, 79, 94, 96, 132, 136. 

§74, Anm. omen est etc. Gen. in Val. Max. 1. 8. ext. 8 cui 
nomen erat equi; dat. in Lact. 1. 6. 31; 11.6; 5.4.3; om. in 
Suet. Vesp. 2 cui nomen est Phalacrine; Gell. 1.2. 2; 4. 3. 2; 11. 
14; 5.14. 11; 13. 2. 5 (dat. in 9. 13. 2; 17. 21. 33); Macrob. 1. 
II. 42. 

§84, Anm. Gratia was used by Quint. 69 times (41 with a 
noun, 12 with a gerund, 16 with a gerundive) to causa 10 times. 
Tac. with ger. construction uses causa 5 times to gratia twice, 
and Caesar has causa 85 times to gratza twice (cf. Am. Journ. 
Philol. XIX (1898), p. 278). (In Quint. the gerund is never used 
with an object. ) 

§88. Quint. X 1. 94 multum tersior, even though the reading 
is disputed. It is read by Halm, Krueger’, Meister, Hild and 
Peterson (cf. further Becher, Jahresb. 1887, p. 46), and is found in 
Stat. Theb. 9. 559; Juv. 10. 197 and 12. 66 (cf. mods peigor). 

§89, Anm. 4. Cf. also Sen. Phaedr. 870 properato est opus. 

$91. Lgeo: Sen. phil. (prose) has abl. 9 times (Dial. 1. 5. 10; 
6.5; 2.13.2; Ben. 3. 35. 5; Epist. 1.9. 14; 12. 5; 6. 6. 28; 9. 
3. 12; II. I. 3); gen. o times; Quint. abl. 23 times, but gen. 3 
(2. 16. 13; 8.63; 5.14.5). Plin. Min. abl. 5 times (1. 8. 10; 3. 
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7-153 3-5; 6 29. 2; 9. 13.5); gen. o times; Juv. abl. 3 times 
(7. 62; 13.97; 7. 228); gen. 2 times (14. 288; 15. 147). The 
statement is made that Prud. uses J/enus only with the abl., but cf. 
Peristeph. 4. 5 plena angelorum, and Psych. 769 plenum virtutis. 

The following table will show the usage in some of the more 
important writers of the Silver Age: 


Val. Max. uses the gen. 15 times to the abl. 2 times. 


Sen. phil.(prose) “ 5 “ 
Quint. “ 6 6 
Tacitus “ 6 “ 5 
Sen. phil. (poetry) “ o “ ae 
Lucan 3 “ 17 
Martial 
Juvenal re} “ I 3 


Prose usage: gen. = 51, abl. = 53. Poetical: gen. = 10, abl. 


The greatest divergence from the class. usage is, therefore, in 
poetry, Stat. and Juv. using the abl. alone, and in the sermo 
Samiliaris, Plin. Min. using the abl. alone, while Petron. uses the 
abl. 12 times to the gen. once. Val. Max. and Plin. Mai. follow, 
in the main, the class. usage. The note of Quint. 9, 3, 1, to the 
effect that the abl. is the common usage of his time, is interesting 
in this connection. Inthe writers considered the gen. was used 
61 times to the abl. 110 times. In Quint. himself and Tac., how- 
ever, the gen. occurs as frequently as the abl. 

For the abl. in Val. Max. cf. 5. 6. ext. 5, and 7. 5. 4; Plin. Mai. 
has the abl. 5. 9; 9. 80; 20. 14; Plin. Min. has abl. 1. 10. 2; 2.1. 
7; 7-9-6; Pan. 23. Val. Flace. has gen. 1. 230; 235; 2. 441; 
but the abl. 1. 233; 396; 646; 2. 111; 267; 507; 5. 182, and 7. 
456. Seneca the abl. Oed. 158; Troad. 1098. Mart., gen. 4. 40. 
7; abl. 4. 33. 1; 6. 27. 6; 12. 32. 21. Gerber and Greef, Lex. 
Tac., omit Ann. 4. 3. 1 plena Caesarum domus. 

§99. Here occurs in Plin. Min. 2. 7. 1 and 14. 6 (the only two 
passages), in Keil’s edition (F pra read keri in each passage).’ 


1Riccard. in the index gives here in II 7. 1, the letter being lost from the 
text; in II 14. 6 the text reads eri. Through the kindness of Professor E. T. 
Merrill I am able to add the following critical note: Eucharius Silber (Rome, 
1490) reads ere in both places; Verecellius (Tarvisium, 1483) reads Aeré in 
both places. “ Pomponius Laetus in notes in his own handwriting in a copy 
of the edition of 1483 in my possession emends eri to here in both places.” 
From his collation of two MSS (saec. XV): Urbin. lat. 1153 reads Heri in II 7. 
1, and (by easy error) in II 14. 6 eri; Ottobon. lat. 1965 reads Heri in both 
places. 
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$101. Cf. ad hunc modum, Quint. 10. 5. 2. 

§103. Tibullus (Hiller’s Index) uses ante 25 times as a prep. 
to 9 times as an adverb. 

§107. Schmalz says of propius as a prep., “nicht bei Cic.”; 
but cf. Phil. VII 26 propius urbem. 

§132. Procul dubio occurs in Val. Max. 3. 2.9; 6. 2.5; 9 ext. 
1; Plin. Mai. 2. 165; 9. 184; 18: 187; Quint. I. 5. 14; 9. 2. 27 
(Quint. 12. 11. 7 uses procul contentionibus, and Ov. Trist. 4. 2. 
69 has procul Latio); Gell. 2. 29. 15; 13. 13. 3; 16. 2. 2. 

§147. Necesse habeo with infin. Quint. uses this formula 5 
times: 3. 8. 24; 7. 2. 16; 53; 8.5.3; 11.1.74. Cf. also Pseudo- 
Quint. Decl. 25. 3; 57. 27; 136. 2; 148.7; 152.12; 16; 173. 20; 
299. 26; 326. 5; 334. 20. Petron., §§3, 54. Aug. Civ. Dei 4. 30; 
Ambrose De Off. 3. 12, §78 (bis). Gell. 14. 1. 2 has habeo dicere. 

§149 a Cf. also Juv. 3. 3 sedem figere Cumis destinet, a con- 
struction belonging to Archaic and Silver Latinity. Cf. also ro. 
330 and Plin. Min. 3. 5. 20. 

§150. Durum est with infin. Cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 42 and Juv. 6. 
08. 
§158. 4. MNecessum est with infin. occurs at least 7 times in 
Gell.; cf. 7 (6). 1. 3; 7 (6). 14. 4; 10. 11.7; 15.8; 13. 20 (19). 
11; 16. 2.8; 19. 5. 6. 

§162. 5. In “litteratur” change Harward to Harvard. 

§170. 1. Abl. of gerundive is used as a subst. by Juv. 14. 38 
abstineas igitur damnandis. 

§182. Suet. Dom. 14 has guamguam omnium talium appeten- 
tissimus; Plin. Min, uses guamguam with adj. or part. 21 times 
(cf. Kraut, Synt. u. Stil d. jiing. Plin., p. 35). OQuamvzis with part., 
cf. also Mart. 5. 15. 5; 65. 1; 6. 58. 5; II. 69. 1; 104. 15; 
Ambrose De Off. 1. 36, §183; 2. 12, §61; Lact. 4.1. 7. Liced 
with a part., cf. Apul. Met. 5. 1 licet sole nolente; Ambrose De 
Off. 3. 14, §87; §106; §115; cf. Tert. Pudic. 2, licet patiens; 
Anim. 58 licet non expectata. In Aug. Civ. Dei I noted 25 such 
occurrences. 

§183. Double forms like amatus fui for amatus sum etc. 
Schmalz says: “nicht bei Plin. Min. und nicht bei Tac.” But cf. 
Plin. Min. 10. 4. 2 professa fuerat; 74. 2 ornatus fuisset; Pan. 
23 dimissus fueras (so Trajan. 28 reversus fuerit, and 34. I con- 
tracti fuerint). For Tac. cf. Hist. 1. 16. 16 territus fueris (the 
speech of Galba). Cf. Petron., §53 empti fuerint. Quint. also 
uses such forms. Bonnell, Lex. Quint. Proleg., p. xxviii, cites 8 
examples with evo and 4 with fuero. To his list add, for fuero: 
2. 8. 4; 3. 6. 1; 19; 4. I. 59; 76; 2. 8; 36; 5. 10. 122; 12. 3; 
13. 25; 6 proem. 15; 10. I. 19; 11. 1. 2 (i. e. 17 in all instead of 
4). Quint. also uses: iunctae fuerunt, 1. 10. 17; deprehensus 
fuerat, 5. 10. 36; fuerat actum, 9. 2. 74; and fuisset inventum, 10. 
2. 5; cf. also Gell. 10. 1. 1 scriptum fuit; 20. 6. 15 dicta fuerant. 

§196. Utrumne...an in a direct question. Cf. Sen. Oecd. 
313; 1058; Agam. 600; Thyest. 1037 (cf. §273). 
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§259. Jgitur, the first word inasentence. Cf. also Val. Max., 
who shows 13 examples: 1. 8. 10; 2.7.5; 4. 1. ext. 8; 6. ext. 3; 
4-7. ext. 1; 5.4.6; I. 2. ext. 1; 7. 4. 3; 5+ 2; 9 3-8; 8. ext.1; 
12. 7; 14 praef. Petron. twice, §§25, 114 (to 17 postpositive). 
Quint. 16 times (Neue, III’, p. 975, cites only 12; cf. Class. Rev. 
XIII (1898), p. 130) (139 times postpositive) ; Plin. Mai. 9 times: 
2.64; 106; 112; 3.47; 18. 22; 163; 282; 36. 20; 37.158; Plin. 
Min. 17 times. In Gellius I have noted but one example, 6 (7). 5. 
7. Suet. uses 7gz/ur thus very rarely, cf. Aug. 32; Galba 10, and 
Lact. more frequently: 1. 11. 22; 16. 6; 2. 5. 30; 3. 12. 28; 5. 
Ig. 26. 

§260. Jtague postpositive. Cf. also Sen. Contr. pr. 22; 2. 1. 
19; 5.2; 3 pr. 1; 7.4.6; 7.14; 9 pr. 1; 3. 10 (8 times). Val. 
Max. 8 times: 2.6.8; 12; 7.11; 3. 1. 2; ayes 1.7; 2ext.1; 
8. 10. 1. Vell. Paterc. 5 times: 2. 37. 3; 53-2; 60.2; 111.1; 
118.4. Petron. 7 times (69 = first word); Plin. Mai. 2. 129; 8. 
17.6; 10. 186; 12. 100, and Plin. Min. ad Trai. 6. 2; 23. 8 (Tra- 
jan also: 34. 2; 38.1). For Seneca, Neue cites only De Ira 2. 
31.2. His usage (in prose) is as follows: first, 246 times; second, 
184 times; third, 132 times. He follows a different practice in 
his epistles from that of his philos. works: in philos. works, 
ttague is placed first 128 times to postpositive 147 times, but in 
his epistles he reverses the ratio: zfagwe is placed first 118 times, 
but postpositive only 69 times. In this regard Seneca is more 
classical in his epistles than in his philosophical works. Suet. 
places zfague second 2 times: Aug. 1o and Tib. 11. Pseudo- 
Quint. Decl. (Ritter) shows igitur first 10 times and zfague second 
6 times. Ambrose in De Off. shows 14 examples of i/ague in the 
second place, and Lact. 32. 

§262. Nec non et. Plin. Mai. and Quint. are placed side by 
side by Schmalz without comment, although Quint. has only one 
example (9. 4. 25) and Plin. Mai. 17 (7. 78; 183; 12. 34; 17; 13. 
72; 14. 121; 266; 18. 365; 19. 63; 20. 87; 26.147; 28. 251; 29. 
3; 31. 80; 32.110; 33. 23; 36.165). Kiibler, Archiv f. lat. Lex. 
VII 141, as well as Schmalz, omits Lucan 3. 516; 7. 56; 10. 486. 
Ilias Lat. 238; Sil. Ital. 2. 432; 7. 86; 9.66; 11. 111; 225; 277; 
Statius, Achil. 1. 1. 923; Theb. 2. 371; 6. 420; Flor. 1. 19. 2. 
Carm. Epigr. (B.) 712. 21; 733. 4; 900. 13. Macrob. 7. 2. 6; 
Claud. Rapt. Pros. 1. 264; 3. 14. Optatus 20. 10. 

§263. At enim, common in Lact. (cf. Biinemann, Index). 

§264. Quinct. 12. 4. 1 has mom modo... verum...né... 
uidem. 

§266. Cf. also fac velis, Caec. Stat. (Ribb., p. 81) and Prud. 
Cath. 6. 132 fac signet, and Claud. Maur. 205. 19 fac memineris. 
Cave faxis occurs in Naev., p. 13; Caecil. Stat., p. 55, and Syrus, 
p. 111 and p. 120. Cf. also Hor. S. 2. 338; Petron., §58, and 
Prud. Per. 10. 136. 

§269. For meu... neu cf. also Tib. 1. 2. 35; 6. 17-19; 2. I. 
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§273 (p. 362). Indirect questions. Uf¢rumne alone occurs at 
least 13 times in Lact. (2.7.8; 11; II. 81; 3.7.5,etc.); utrumne 
—an, 8 times (2. 12. 4; 3. 8. 33; 23-5; 6.20.16; 21. 2; 7.13.53 
ng 2.1; 24. 2; utrumne—an—an—an—utrum ... an in 3. 3 

Cf. §196. 

* 682. Ut gui, common in Plin. Min. (cf. 4. 11. 6; 5. 8.4; 16. 
8; 6. 13. 2; &. 38. 3; 9. 3.33 37. 2; Pan. 55, all with the subj. 

$288. Adde guod was used 8 times by Quint. (1. 2. 21; 3. 16; 
10. I. 33; 2,10; I1; 12; 12.1.14; 11.29); Seneca (phil.), how- 
ever, uses adice guod oftener than adde guod, and frequently adice 
nunc quod; for adde guod cf. also Plin. Min. 8. 14. 22; Juv. 14. 
114; 15. 47. 

§292. Praeter id quod, cf. also Quint. 3. 8. 40; 5. 10. 45; 10. 
1.28; 2.26; 36. Praeter guam quod is also used by Sen. (phil.) 
and Plin. Min. ist guod, cf. Tac. Ann. 3. 1. 18; 68. 8; Germ. 
9.5; 29. 12; Dial. qr. 

§293. Plin. Min. was fond of guza, using it 76 times. Gell. 7 
(6). 2. 11 uses mon guia with the indic. Ps.-Quint. Decl., p. 229. 
28 has mon guia necesse est... mec guia solvit. 

§302. Ouamguam with the ‘subj., cf. also Sen. De Ira 3. I9. 1; 
Dial. 7. 26.7. More frequently in poetry: Lucan. 2. 350; 473; 
Sil. Ital. 16. 49; Val. Flacc. 8. 205; Stat. Silv. 2. 1.144; 5.1. 53; 
2.48; Achil. 1. 467. Plin. Min. has the subj. ro times (Kraut, 
Synt. u. Stil Plin., p. 35); cf. also Gell. 7 (6). 2.7; 13. 25 (24). 113; 
15. 22. 10, and 17. 2. 22. 

§304. Quamvis with imperf. or pluperf., rare in the class. 
period, becomes more common in the Silver Age and is frequent 
in late Latin. 

a. Imperf. subj.. Prop. 1. 3. 13; 2 9. 7; Hor. C. 4. 6. 7; 
Phaedr. 3. 2. 5; Lucan. 4. 609; Stat. V praef., Juv. 6.93; Val. 
Max. 2. 2.1; Sen. Benef. 3. 34. 1; Epist. 11. 2.4; 14. 1.8; Plin. 
Mai. 17. 37; Plin. Min. 4. 5. 2; 5. 5: 3; 10. 10; ad Trai. 47. 2; 
58. 4; 79.5; Pan. 74; Tac. Ann. 2. 38. 27; 15. 53.17; Hist. 4. 
11.5; Dial. 2. 11; Suet. Aug. 41; 52; 84; 101; Florus I. 23. 2; 
41. 4; Ps. “y Decl. 119. 7; and in Christian Latin: Aug. 
Ambrose De ‘O 1. 18, §69; Lact. 7. 8. 2; 8; 9. 2; Mort. 26. 6. 

b. Pluperf. subj: Sen. Contr. 7. 6; Sen. Med. 655; Clem. 1. 
10. 2; Lucan. 6. 59; Petron., §138 ; Plin. Mai. 33. 10; Plin. Min. 
5. 13. 5; ad Trai. 10. 1; Suet. Aug. gi; 101; and in Christian 
Latin: Cypr. 893; Lact. Epit. 22.5; Aug. Civ. Dei 5. 18. 

c. Quamvis with indic., cf. also Val. Max. 2. 2. 7; Sen. Benef. 
3. 32. 5; Lucan. 3. 748; 4. 247; Petron., §58; Stat. Silv. 3. 2. 52 
Theb. 4. 743; 7. 250 (for licet with indic. cf. Archiv, XI (1898), 
25). 

§304, Anm. 2. Mart. uses /icef 54 times to guamvis 15 times 
(cf. Class. Rev. XII (1898), p. 30). Plin. Min. uses /icet (conces- 
sive) 19 times (Kraut, p. 36, cites only 5. Add to his list: 1. 12. 
32; 2. 13. 10; 16.3; 5. 14. 2; 6. 7.33 34 3; 7. 19.8; 28. 16; 
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30. 4; 9. 8.1; ad Trai. 108. 2; Pan. 11; 34; 88), and Quint. 28 
times. For “cet with a secondary tense Schmalz cites b. Hisp. 
and Juv. as introducing this usage; but while Juv. shows but one 
example (13. 56), Mart. shows two (5. 39. 8; 9. 91. 3). Cf. also 
Macrob. 1. 7. 4 licet fecisset. Lact. uses it with zm. in 7. 8. 2; 8; 
9. 2; Mort. 26.6; with p/p. in Epit. 22.5; Mort. 43. 2. Cf. also 
Ambrose De Off. 3. 14, §87, licet possent; Aug. Civ. Dei 13. 20 
licet veterescerent ; 14. 12 licet esset; 5. 18 licet vicisset; Carm. 
Epigr. (B.) 1417. 3 licet mansisset (cf. also Archiv f. lat. Lex. XI 
(1898), p. 25). guamvis licet: cf. Cic. Leg. 3. 24; Har. resp. 9; 
N. D. 3. 88; Lucr. 6. 600 ; 620. 

§305. Quandogue = quandocumque, cf. also Juv. 2. 82; 5. 172; 
14. 51. 

4336. Dum = dummodo, cf. Plaut. Capt. 338. Krueger’, 
Bonnell-Meister, Hild, and Peterson say dummodo was not used 
by Quint., but cf. 1.6. 8 dummodo.. . exeant. 

§309. Cum interim, cf. Quint. 1. 12. 3; 2. 12. 2; 10. 1. 18; 
III; 12. 10. 67, with the indic., and 2. 12. 11; 4. 2. 37, with indef. 
2d pers. in subj. (5. 10. 44 ut cum interim adferat). Cf. also Sen. 
Dial. 1. 1. 4; 6. 11. 4; 5; Ira 2. 33.4; Ep. 17. 1.6; Plin. Min. 3. 
7-11; 16.13; 8. 14. 13, with the indic. 

§310, 6th line. Namentlich for namentlich. 

§314. Quint. uses guippe cum also, 10. 1. 38. QOuippe is used 
with guod 3. 1. 2, and alone in 1. 1. 1 and 11. 5. 

§321. Uf gui with the superl., cf. also Plin. Min. 9. 22. 2 ut qui 
verissime. 

§326. Uf sic dixerim was used 8 times by Quint.: 1. pr. 23; 
6. 1; 2.13.9; 5 13-2; 11; 6. 3.93; 8. 3. 553; 9 4. 134; ut tla 
dixerim only 3 times: 1. 12. 2; 9. 4.61; 10. 2.15. sic dicam 
is found in 1. 8.9; 8. pr. 28; 11. 3. 32; 76; and wut tla dicam in 
8. 3. 37 and 10. 1.6. U# guid occurs also in Mart. 7. 34. 8; 11. 


75. 2. 
“hose. On ficet ut cf. Archiv, XI, p. 11, and add Sen. (rhet.), 
Pp. 432 (K.), Contr. 9. 5. 8, quoting Gallio: “licet mihi ut prosim 
vim facere.” This is the first occurrence (not joined by Zeugma) 
of Zicet ut; cf. also Plin. Min. 1. 6. 3 licebit me auctore ut .. . feras, 
the second occurrence. Oportet ut, cf. Macrob. 4. 2.1; Aug. Civ. 
Dei 1. 10; 10. 26; 12. 21; 14. 6; Ambrose De Off. 3. 22, §126. 
Necesse est ut, cf. Quint. 5. 10. 123 (without w¢ 38 times) ; Lact. 
I. 3. 16; 2.11.8; 3.12.7; 39 11; 18.2; 24. 8; 7.15.11; De 
Ira Dei 1. 15.7; 16.3; Ambrose De Off. 1. 20, §87; 2. 8, §41; 
Aug. Civ. Dei 13. 18; 14. 26; 16.1; 17. 26; 21. 3 (bis). 
4 Posco ut, cf. Juv. 5.112; 7.71, and Tac. Hist. 2. 39; 4. 5. 
344. Nis# sz, cf. also Cic. De Or. 2. 254; 330. Plin. Mai. 14. 
I15, etc. Quint. 9 times (Bonnell, Index). Seneca De Otio 3. 2 
(bis); Petron., §58; Gell. 3. 10. 11; 17. 13. 10. 
§347. tsi. Becher, Zum 10. Buch d. Quint. (Progr., 1891), 
p. 6, cites for Quint. the 4 passages recorded by Kiderlin, Neue 
Phil. Rundschau, Nr. 6, p. 89, but Quint. uses e/s7 8 times. Add 
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to his list: 2. 5.9; 8. 8.7; 9. 2. 100, and 11. 3. 18. Plin. Min. 
uses efsi 7 times (I. 10. 2; 20. 21; 3. 13. 1; 8. 11. 33 9 24.1; 
Pan. 63; 90). Zametsi, Quint. uses 5 times (add to Bonnell’s list 
I, pr. 11; XII 1. 40), and Plin. Min. 3 times (1. 13.1; 3. 21.6; 9. 
23.1). tiamsz, Quint. uses 14 times, Plin. Min. 10 times (1. 8. 
5; 24.4; 16. 2; 3. 9. 37; 5- 8. 6; 9. 26. 2; 28.3; Pan.7; 9; 
83). 
Stilistik. 


P. 429. In ‘Litteratur,’ No. 11, Berger’s Stilistik ought to be 
cited in the gh edition (not the 8th), 1896. 

§3. The partitive gen. after a neuter plural occurs 76 times in 
Ennod., 16 times in Claud. Mam., and is frequeut in Prud. 

§10. Magis with the positive of an adjective, cf. Mart. 1. 48. 3 
(mirum); 5. 31.6 (plana); 8.53.4 (pudicam); 12. 24. 2 (gratum). 
Quint. uses magis thus at least 40 times. 

§11. Quint. has /onge with the superl. 20 times and mulfo 3 
times (2. 10. 1; 9. 4. 26; 72). With the compar. he uses multo 
28 times and Jonge 4 times (6. 3. 13; 4. 21; 10. 1.67). With the 
comparative Plin. Min. uses mu/to 3 times (4. 8.5; 8. 24.9; ad 
Trai. 49. 1), but Jonge 6 times (1. 4.10; 2. 3.10; 8.14. 24; 18.1; 
24.6; ad Trai. 39. 4); Petron., multo twice (§§10, 34), but Jonge 
6 times (§§9, 15, 49, 69, 98. 118). 

§23. Ouicumgue (= indefinite). Bonnell, Index. Quint., cites 
13 occurrences of its use as an adj., 4 as a subst., 3 with a genitive, 
but omits 10. 1. 105. Cuicumgque eorum, Matt. 1. 41. 18 uses it 
in the sense of ‘every one.’ 

§24. Ouisgue = quisquis, cf. Archiv, 8, p. 242, and Wolfflin, 
Sitzber. d. bay. Akad. 1882, p. 446 f. Cf. also Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
156; 460 (and Brix, Niemeyer ad Men. 717). 

§26. Uftergue. Used as a plural by Lact. 4. 12. 15 utrosque 
adventus comprehendit. 

§40. Haud occurs only once in Mart. (9. 2. 8). Suetonius’ 
usage is as follows: with adjectives, Galba 8, Vesp. 5; Otho 8; 
with adverbs, Caes. 55; Galb. 2; 8; 19; Vit. 14; Vesp. 14; Otho 
8; Titus 6; Gram. 4; with participles, Galba 2; 19; Titus ro. 
Seneca, in prose, uses haud 15 times, haut 3 times, and, in poetry, 
with verbs 17, with adjs. 7, and with adverbs 4. 

§41. Adhuc with a comparative. Schmalz says ‘seit Quint.’ 
Quint. himself shows 17 examples. 

§63. Note: nemini cuiguam, Suet. Cal. 3. 

§70, 2. The statement is made that Quintilian makes almost 
no use of alliteration (“fast gar keinen Gebrauch von ihr’), and 
this statement appears in various quarters. But Quint. makes a 
wider use of alliteration than one would infer from that statement. 
In books I, II and X the following occur: 

@) Between three or more words: I, pr. 14; 2.10; 3. 5 (summo 
solo sparsa sunt semina); 4. 5; 5. 43 (Pluribus fatronis praeco 
' pronuntiat); 7.8; 10. 27; 12. 1 (¢empora ¢amen /radi omnia et 
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percepi fossint). II 2. 8 (plenius praecipueque /raeceptoris) ; 4. 
1; 30; 6. 1; 12. 4 (virtutum vitiorumque vicinia); 16. 8; 21. 9. 
X 1. 44 (differentia disseram diligentius) ;.59; 3. 2; 5. 21 (con- 
suetudo classium certis); 7. 6. 

5) Between adjective and noun occurs 6 times in bk. I, 5 in bk. 
II, 9 in bk. X. 

¢) Between subject and verb, 3 times in I, 2 in II, and 4 in X. 

d) Between object and verb, 7 times in I, 0 in II, and 6 in X. 

¢) Between verb and adverb, I 1. 27; 3.4; 5.58; 7.15; Il 1. 
7; 5-15; 10.15; X 1. 110; 6.7; 7. 29. 

J) Between verb and infinitive, I 10. 26; 33; 11. 11; II] 1. 12; 
2. 14 (componere conamur); 3. II; 4.12; 40; 5. 13; 13. 1; 17. 
27; X 1. 44; 5-17. 

g) Between two verbs, I 12. 4 (veficiat ac veparet); X 5. 17 
(veficit ac veparat); 7. 17 (exprimit et expellit). 

hk) Between two nouns, I. 12.7; 2. 4. 21; 38; 5.53 10. 3 28; 
2. 

z) Between two adjectives, 1. pr. 10; 1. 31 zoffensa atque 
indubitata; 4. 29; 5.14; 6. 20 adolita atque aérogata; 15.1; 10. 
5. 21. 

7) Between two adverbs, 1. 3. 1 facile et /fideliter; 2. 5. 19 
statim et semper. 

Alliteration also plays a prominent part in Ausonius and in 
several of the Christian writers, notably Commod., Paulinus Pell., 
Cl. M. Victor, and Prudentius, in the last of whom it is to be 
considered a marked characteristic of his style. 


Oct. 12, 1900. Emory B. LEASE. 


Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige; seine Jugend und Kriegsthaten 
bis zum Tode des Kaisers Constantius (331-361); eine 
Quellenuntersuchung von Dr. WILHELM Kocnu. Besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem fiinfundzwanzigsten Supplementband der 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1899. 160pp. M. 5. 


The life of the Emperor Julian is a drama of which the second 
act has failed to fix the general attention. Philosophers, theolo- 
gians and phil-Hellenes have succumbed to the fascination of 
tracing the threads of a mind whose variegation was truly Ionian ; 
they cheerfully resigned to historians the episode of the Gallic 
campaigns. From Tillemont inthe seventeenth century to Naville 
and Boissier, Julian has been the theme of at least seventy publi- 
cations,’ but it is only fourteen years since Hecker (Programm, 


1See W. Vollert’s (incomplete) bibliography in his Kaiser Julians religidse 
eee Ueberzeugung (Giitersloh, 1899), published since Koch’s 
work. 
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Kreuznach, 1886) inaugurated the critical study of the sources of 
his biographers. Hecker’s analysis was mainly concerned with 
the versions of Julian’s military exploits to be found in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in Libanius, in Eunapius and Zosimus (who may be 
taken as one), and in Julian himself. It is true that, as early as 
1871, Sudhaus (Diss. Bonn.) maintained a common source for 
Ammianus and Zosimus, but his conclusions attracted little atten- 
tion. Hecker, on the other hand, by founding a definite theory 
on debatable evidence, opened a controversy to which Koch has 
here contributed the latest, but by no means the last, word. 
Hecker’s thesis, which divided the students of Julianic literature 
into two camps, was that, in addition to his lost @:BdAidor, which, 
according to Eunapius (frag. 9), was wholly concerned with the 
battle of Strassburg, Julian composed ‘Commentaries,’ modelled 
on Caesar’s, and that these were the main source for Ammianus, 
for the émrdqgios of Libanius, and for the ‘Historia nova’ of 
Zosimus ; in short, Hecker asserted that the ‘ Haupt-Quelle’ for 
Julian’s biographers is Julian himself. Hecker was followed by 
Koch, who in his doctor’s dissertation (De Iuliano imperatore 
scriptorum qui res in Gallia ab eo gestas enarrarunt auctore dis- 
putatio, Arnheim, 1890) supported the main contention as to the 
existence and use of the ‘Commentaries,’ though in details he 
declined to go all the way with Hecker. Between Koch’s disser- 
tation and his present work appeared an admirable article by von 
Borries (Hermes, 1892), who repudiated the evidence for any such 
work as the ‘Commentaries.’ To reproduce his arguments would 
be beyond the compass of this review. He agrees with Kochand 
Hecker that Ammianus used the monograph on the ‘ Alammanen- 
Schlacht,’ regularly cited as the B:8didiov, the work which earned 
for Julian at the court of Constantius the nicknames ‘loquacem 
talpam’ and ‘litterionem Graecum gesta secus verbis compti- 
oribus exornantem’ (Amm. XVII 11,1). This lost monograph, 
together with certain lost letters of Julian, von Borries calls 
‘Quelle A.’ It is generally agreed that Ammianus did not use 
the extant Epistula ad Athenienses. Eunapius (216, 6 Dindorf) 
definitely asserts that Oribasius, Julian’s physician, contributed to 
his history his memoirs of Julian cuveréder mpds ypadryy. 
According to von Borries, Ammianus also drew on Oribasius, but 
indirectly, in a version whose authorship he does not attempt to 
decide. For Oribasius as ‘Quelle B,’ Koch would substitute 
Julian’s ‘Commentaries,’ and here he joins hands with Hecker. 
But why should Eunapius have been content to use and quote 


1Vet, by reading Sudhaus, Hecker would have been saved from a curious 
blunder, for which he is ridiculed by Mendelssohn (ed. Zosimus, p. xlvi): oblitus 
est addere vir doctissimus consensum illum inter Ammianum et Zosimum 
etiam post mortem Iuliani continuari. quodsi ea concordia cum Heckero 
explicanda sit eo quod Iuliani commentarios uterque expilaverit, necesse est 
ut Iuliano praeter alias virtutes etiam ea obtigerit, ut non solum vitae sed 
etiam mortis propriae narrator fuerit. Sudhaus had pointed out that the agree- 
ment lasted after Julian’s death. 


81 
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Oribasius, if a work by Julian on the same period had been 
available? “Eunapius,” says Koch (p. 337), ‘“wiirde nicht im 
Stande gewesen sein eine so gediegene Arbeit, wie die Julians 
gewesen sein muss, zu verarbeiten . .. dergleichen Leute kénnen 
nicht einmal die guten Quellen, die ihnen vorliegen, lesen, weil sie 
kein Interesse daran haben.” The argument from silence never 
should be pressed, but it is hardly conceivable that Eunapius 
should not have mentioned Julian’s ‘Commentaries,’ had they 
existed, as he mentioned the P:Sdidkov in frag. 9. 

There are two ways of arriving at the conclusion that Julian 
wrote ‘Commentaries.’ With Hecker one may read into Euna- 

ius and Zosimus a reference to such a work. Koch is not 
inclined to follow Hecker in his theory that Eunap., frag. 9, contains 
a reference to other works of Julian than the f:Sdidiov ; he agrees 
with von Borries that since Zosimus, III 2, 4, is but a paraphrase 
of Eunapius, frag. 9, the A¢yo: mentioned by him can not, as Hecker 
thinks, refer to ‘Commentaries.’ On the other hand, Eunapius 
(frag. 14) speaks of a certain Cyllenius who had attempted to write 
of Julian’s military achievements. Julian, says Eunapius, wrote 
a letter to Cyllenius reproaching him with inaccuracies, and 
describing the events as they actually occurred. In this letter to 
Cyllenius, Koch (p. 337) would see the introduction to a larger 
historical work, a continuation of the Strassburg monograph. 

While, however, he maintains Hecker’s thesis, Koch is more 
cautious in his use of the evidence; e. g. he agrees with von 
Borries that the wept ray to which Eunapius refers is 
probably identical with the A.:8didiov, whereas Hecker sees here an 
indication of separate ‘Commentaries’ by Julian. Koch now 
withdraws certain suggestions made in his dissertation and criti- 
cised by his reviewers, Hecker, Kaerst and Klebs. He gives up 
(p. 339) the emendation that he proposed for Ammianus, XVI 
5, 7 (tractavit for Wagner’s amavit). Ten years ago he saw 
a reference to Julian’s ‘Commentaries’ in Libanius, I 412 R. and 
ib. Ep. 525, but now prefers (p. 342) the more conservative view 
of von Borries. On p. 336 he withdraws his bold suggestion of 
for Napdway in Eunap., frag. 14. 

On the whole Koch prefers the second method of proof, and 
appeals to internal evidence. In Hermes, 1892 (pp. 176-187), 
von Borries tried to show by parallels that Ammianus and Liba- 
nius in the émrdqgios drew from the same source, and that this 
source was the B:Sdjidior, since the agreement ended with the 
battle of Strassburg. Koch asserts that Libanius used not only 
the P:PrAidov, but also Julian’s ‘Commentaries’ that dealt with 
events later than the battle of Strassburg. He repeats his earlier 
assertion (Jahrbiicher, 1893) that parallels with Libanius can be 
traced through two books of Ammianus after they have ceased 
for von Borries. To point out indubitable parallels between the 
rhetorical éridagéis of Libanius and the plain tale of Ammianus is 
obviously an illusive enterprise. In a difference of opinion where 
so much is made to hang on resemblances so shadowy, neither 
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Koch nor von Borries is convincing, and if the existence of the 
BiBr\i&or depended on this sort of proof we should be reduced to 
the agnosticism in which we are landed by Koch’s affirmation and 
yon Borries’ equally emphatic denial of the existence of ‘Com- 
mentaries.’ Koch tries to strengthen his position by the aid 
of Zonaras. His argument may be reduced to the following: 
Ammianus and Zonaras conflict; Oribasius was the source for 
Zonaras; therefore Ammianus did not use Oribasius; therefore he 
used the ‘Commentaries’ of Julian. Unfortunately the premises 
do not stand examination, but there are few fences too high for 
the Hecker-Koch hobby. 

Koch’s analysis of the sources, throughout which he assumes 
the ‘Commentaries,’ extends from Julian’s youth to the death of 
Constantius, and deserves a more detailed criticism than can be 
given here. In his discussion of the relations of Constantius and 
Julian he is on the side of Constantius, whom he regards as the 
benevolent kinsman whose excellent motives were distorted by 
the court-party and regularly misinterpreted by Julian. 

In spite of Naber’s arguments (Mnemosyne, N. S., vol. XI, 
1883) for placing the death of Iamblichus as late as 361, scholars 
are fairly unanimous in rejecting the correspondence with Iambli- 
chus. But his influence on Julian is unquestioned, and it is 
curious that Koch omits all mention of him in tracing the devel- 
opment of Julian’s interest in Neoplatonism and thaumaturgy. 
It is a moot-point whether Julian twice visited Greece. Vollert, 
who (op. cit., p. 26) uncritically quotes Ep. 40 to Iamblichus as 
julian’s, repeats (p. 23) the tradition based on Eunapius that 
‘Julian twice went to Athens, his first visit dating immediately 
after his intercourse with Maximus at Ephesus. Koch, however 
(p. 362), in spite of Eunap. Vit. Soph., p. 74, concludes that he 
visited Greece only once, in 355, after the death of Gallus. 

That the weakness of the evidence for Julianic ‘Commentaries’ 
is not sufficiently recognized has been demonstrated recently in 
the last volume of Croiset’s Histoire de la littérature grecque, 
where Maurice Croiset, with singular carelessness, writes (vol. V, 
p. 897): “‘Nous l’aurions sans doute trouvé (le vrai Julien), trés 
vivant et trés naturel, dans les Commentaires qu’il avait écrits sur 
ses campagnes de Gaule, s’ils nous étaient parvenus,” and pro- 
ceeds to cite Eunap., frag. 9, which even Koch rejects as evidence. 

Koch’s work was translated by himself from the Dutch, for the 
sake of a wider circulation. There are some bad misprints: 
cappoornyns (p. 354), propogationem (p. 442), and certain mis- 
placed accents and breathings, are harmless irregularities; false 
references, e. g. 1883 for 1893 (p. 343), are more irritating. A 
really serious fault on the part of the author is that he quotes 
his authorities, Eunapius, Libanius, etc., in a German version, 
a peculiarly undesirable habit where the slightest variation of 
phrase in the original is of importance. 

WILMER CAVE FRANCE, 


Bryn Mawr Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklart von MAx ROTHSTEIN. 
Zwei Teile. Berlin, Weidmann, 1898, 


This piece of work fully deserves the warm welcome it has 
received from every side. Valuable contributions to the study of 
Propertius had been accumulating for several years, but the last 
complete commentary to one of the greatest, one of the most 
interesting, and, certainly, one of the most difficult and obscure 
of all the Roman poets actually dated back to very near the time 
when the impossible ‘ Aurelius’ still appeared on the title-page as 
one of his family-names. It is evident that Rothstein’s main, if 
not his sole, object was to supply this urgent need. Hence other 
questions, however important in themselves, are relegated, very 
properly, to a subordinate position. Of course, he, of all scholars, 
is fully alive to the fact that the text of his author has not yet 
emerged from the domain of ‘the strenuous life’; but a complete 
and accurate critical apparatus, or an exhaustive discussion of the 
vexed question of manuscript tradition, much as we need them 
both, was not within his design. Meanwhile the adoption, sub- 
stantially, of the Haupt-Vahlen text of 1885 shows good taste 
and commendable prudence. For, as an editor of texts in general 
and, certainly, of Tibullus and Propertius in particular, the late 
Professor Baehrens was not unlike the owl in the old song, “the 
fairest—in his degree.” All who know his work acknowledge 
gladly the lasting services he rendered to scholarship, but most 
of us feel that his lack of taste, which was aggravated by the 
characteristic ‘scripsi’ of his critical note, inflicted much unneces- 
sary mutilation upon the large number of texts with which his 
tireless energy brought him in contact. 

The defects of Rothstein’s edition—if one may use the term at 
all of a work as welcome and as excellent—seem to spring largely 
from the attempt to meet fairly the wants of his two classes of 
readers without, at the same time, going beyond certain rather 
mysterious limitations set either by himself or his publishers. 
His general plan (2. 326) of adopting previous views without 
acknowledgment whenever he agreed with them, and of ignoring 
those with which he did not agree, is a great and, doubtless, 
necessary economy of space. Consistency here is certainly a 
matter of difficulty, since in an author like Propertius so much 
legitimate controversy is still possible. Rothstein pilots his craft 
on a surprisingly even keel, but to one who knows the chart, his 
unusual emphasis, now and then, on certain points, and his indif- 
ference on others—as it were, the sudden turn of the whee! this 
way or that—indicates something not unlike a strong polemical 
undertow. 

The introduction is interesting and suggestive to an unusual 
degree. Among other things, it is, as far as it goes, a practical 
demonstration of the importance of studying the elegy as a 
department rather than by single authors. Every one realizes 
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now that the range of the later elegy is far wider in certain 
directions and more varied than used to be supposed. One of 
the most striking examples—noted, in special cases, by several of 
the elder commentators—is the obvious parallelism of it to 
comedy in the matter of situations. And I am not sure that the 
parallelism in situations is not, at the same time, emphasized by 
a similar tendency to use the popular speech. But, however 
striking the similarity, we should remind ourselves that parallelism 
with comedy is by no means, in itself, a proof of derivation from 
comedy, or of conscious identification with it by the authors of the 
erotic elegy. So too, speaking of the wide range of the depart- 
ment, if the normal Tibullus comes nearer to the pastoral than 
anything else in Roman literature, a poem like I 4 (‘Priapus de 
Arte Amandi’), and we might add Propertius, IV (V) 8, is only 
just around the corner from satire. 

Rothstein’s discussion of the historical relations of the Alexan- 
drian and Roman elegy is a pleasant and salutary change from 
the usual glib and cock-sure treatment of this most difficult and 
obscure literary problem. His position, that, in view of the 
practically complete wreck of Alexandrian literature, the pedigree 
of the Roman elegy can not be reconstructed with any certainty, 
is, no doubt, disappointing to many ; but it is well taken, and can 
not, I believe, be impugned. The question might perhaps be 
answered if we had even one elegy of Euphorion or of the two 
chief saints in the calendar of the Roman elegiac poet, Kallima- 
chos and Philetas. Possibly something of the sort may yet turn 
up in the Land of Buried Treasure, but, until then, a satisfactory 
solution seems to be impossible. Meanwhile, Rothstein’s sugges- 
tion that the Lyde of Antimachos was perhaps the real point of 
departure is certainly worth serious consideration. In theory— 
and in that age the conscious application of literary theory has 
to be reckoned with—the Alexandrian elegists seem to have 
looked upon Mimnermos as their prototype, as the prototype of 
the elegy itself, in what they considered its primal and proper 
sphere. Indeed, in their verse-technique they perhaps strove 
to recover the lost art of the old Ionian masters. Mimnermos, 
however, came down by way of his townsman, Antimachos, 
whose compromise with the purely personal note of the older 
school and the narrative elegy of the future comes nearest to 
explaining the development of the Roman type. 

That Rothstein, doubtless for reasons of his own, should have 
practically ignored Parthenios in this discussion is, however, a 
trifle surprising to some of us who had learned to consider as an 
important ‘exhibit’ in the case his Mept (‘Erotic 
Experiences,’ as we were informed in the introduction to a recent 
paraphrase of the Cena Trimalchionis. The title ‘Erotic Expe- 
riences’ might well arouse the suspicions of Mr. Comstock, and as a 
translation of ’Eperixd Manyara it may certainly challenge compar- 
ison with that of the English schoolboy who thought that spzcea 
virga meant ‘the spicy virgin.’) 
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In Rothstein’s discussion of the life and personal relations of 
Propertius one observes with pleasure how much the elegy has 
profited in ten or fifteen years from a recognition of the fact that 
“fa poet is not obliged to tell the truth.” The realization that the 
elegy, though habitually cast in the form of personal experience, 
is poetry first and biography afterwards, consigns, especially in 
the case of Tibullus, many a long-winded discussion of super- 
natural acuteness to the limbo of fruitless ‘literature.’ At the 
same time fact and fancy are so blended that, in discussing the 
reality of any given situation, we must not forget that, in the 
absence of other proof, positive denial is just as illogical as 
unqualified faith. After all, one can not even be certain, for 
example, whether Cynthia was a freedwoman, or what the amiable 
Seigneur de Brantéme, in a somewhat similar condition of society, 
used to describe as “une femme honneste et galante.” Rothstein 
says—behind her back—that it is a matter of indifference. But 
this is mere bravado, as we observe when we reach his commen- 
tary. To separate the real Cynthia, a very complex and inter- 
esting person, from the literary Cynthia is a pursuit not attended 
with much scientific profit, but it is too seductive to be resisted 
by even the stony heart of the professional commentator. 

The return of the old four books is a positive pleasure. Lach- 
mann’s additional book dragged up from the midst of the text, 
several different schemes of numbering, and Scaliger’s monomania 
for shifting verses, elegies, and parts of elegies, all united to make 
confusion worse confounded. Tracing references to Propertius is 
a source of such constant irritation and loss of time that one 
welcomes anything tending to uniformity, whether scientific or 
not. 

I have been impressed with the particular excellence, as a 
whole, of Rothstein’s commentary. It is conservative without 
being dull, fresh and illuminating without being fanciful. Either 
extreme in a commentator on this author is to be dreaded. The 
poet’s thought, which, as every one knows, is sometimes all but 
hopelessly obscure, is carefully traced—if anything, too carefully 
and painfully traced—and there are many valuable notes on his 
style, a matter of peculiar difficulty in the case of Propertius, 
whose fervid emulation of Greek was not balanced by the lin- 
guistic sanity of Ovid. One does not always coincide with the 
editor’s views, but in every case they are entitled to the most 
serious consideration. 

Every one should be grateful to Rothstein for his valuable and 
timely work. Too many classical writers are still waiting for the 
complete modern commentary. Such work is always welcome to 
the reader, and certainly ought to be—“sunt aliquid manes”—to 
the author himself, since there is nothing like it for exposing the 
futility of the average conjectural emendation. 


FLOWER SMITH. 


REPORTS. 


PHILOLOGUs, LVI (1897). 


I, pp. 1-4. P. Hartwig: Oedipus vor der Sphinx, eine Phyl- 
akenscene. The figures on the accompanying vase-fragments 
from Lower Italy represent a parody of the situation, following 
perhaps a satyric drama of Euripides, through some lost South- 
Italian farce. 


II, pp. 5-32. F. Diimmler: Sittengeschichtliche Parallelen, 
treats of certain phases of the phallic rites, etc. 


III, pp. 33-70. R. Herzog: Namensiibersetzungen und Ver- 
wandtes; in the following three categories: 1. Complete giving 
up of the national name and exchange for one of a different kind 
with new nationality, i.e. Astarte—Aphrodite. 2. Adaptation of 
the sound to the new language, i. e. Persian names in Greek 
dress. 3. Translation, i. e. Oapas é Aeydpevos Aidvupos. 


P. 70. Cr.: Anthol. Pal. XI 7. 


IV, pp. 71-7. H. Lutz: Zur Geschichte Korkyras, 1. Date 
of the foundation, 734 B.C. 2. Kypselos and the Korkyraeans. 
3. Siege of Korkyra and the removal of Timotheos in the summer 
of 373 B. C. 


V, pp. 78-96. O.Schroeder: Pindarica (continuation of Philol. 
LV 274). III. On the genealogy of the MSS. Summary on 
Pp. 93- 

VI, pp. 97-117. R. Hildebrandt: Zur Ueberlieferung der 
Aetna. (a) The so-called Gyraldinus. (6) The fragmentum 
Stabulense. 


VII, pp. 118-29. W. Soltau: Der Annalist Piso. Summary 
on p. 129: In Livy’s first as well as in the second pentad occur 
those simple annals, which in their similarity and relative credi- 
bility can only be referred to an official and carefully planned 
reconstruction of the ancient history of the city. They form a 
connecting link between Piso, the representative of the annales 
uetustiores, and the rhetorical embellishments of the later annalists 
of Cicero’s time, and are perhaps taken directly from Antias, 
indirectly from the Annales Maximi. 


VIII, pp. 130-62. E. Schweder: Ueber die Weltkarte und 
Chorographie des Kaisers Augustus. II. Die rémische Choro- 
graphie als Hauptquelle der Geographieen des Mela und des 
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Plinius (continuation from Philol. LIV, S. 534 ff., q. v. for plan). 
Here S. considers the differences in statement between Mela and 
Pliny and their bearing on the presumption of a main common 
source. 


P. 162. C. Haeberlin: Plautus, Asinaria 366, reads romissum. 


IX, pp. 163-6. C. v. Jan: Der Musikschriftsteller Albinus. 
A contemporary authority cited by Cassiodorus (II 557) for those 
who could not handle Greek. 


X, pp. 167-71. T. Baunack: Zur Inschrift des Soarchos von 
Lebena (cf. Zingerle, Athen. Mitth. XXI 84 ff.). 


XI, pp. 172-7. C. Wunderer: Der Streit um das Sprichwort 
Aoxpot ras cvvOjxas, Polyb. XII 12°, gives the explanation of Timaeus 
which goes back to the paroemiographer Demon and helps to 
determine the latter’s date ; the explanation referring the proverb 
to the Lokri of Lower Italy goes back, without doubt, to Aristotle. 


Miscellen.—1, 178-82. A. Mueller: mapeyxixAnya (cf. p. 
181 fin.) has nothing to do with éxxi«Anua; acc. to Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 18. 22. 131. 218 and Heliod. Aeth. VII 7 it seems to be a 
synonym for 

2, pp. 182-4. M. Thiel: Textkritisches zum dritten Buche der 
oracula Sibyllina. 

3, pp. 184-7. R. Fuchs: Zu den pseudhippokratischen 
Epidemien. 

4, pp. 188-9. R. Fuchs: Kpjow. Ionic form, supported by a 
dozen passages from Hippokrates. 

5, pp. 189-92. C. Wunderer: Die Alteste Eidesformel der 
Romer (Polyb. 3, 25, 6). Oath Aia didov—(cf. Livy 
30, 43, 9; I, 24, 8), probably accompanied by a gesture indicative 
of a curse on the person who breaks the oath. 


XII, pp. 193-216: P. Meyer: Aus aegyptischen Urkunden. 
Meaning of the technical terms xdrotxot, émixpsors. 


P. 216. Cr.: Zu Greek Papyri Ser. II 38, Gr.-H. 

XIII, pp. 217-30. R. Peppmiiller: Textkritisches zu Hesiods 
Erga. 

XIV, pp. 231-44. H. Weber: Zu der Schrift mepi dpyains 
Teubn. Hippokrates, vol. I. 


P. 244. C. E. Gleye: Zur Charakteristik des Pseudo-Kalli- 
sthenes. Verbal coincidence between Ps.-K. and Plut. vita Alex., 
and the conclusion that the former was based on the latter’s 
authority, not on popular tradition. 


XV, pp. 244-52. G. Albert: Einige coniecturen zu Lucrez. 


XVI, pp. 253-89. R. Helm: Fulgentius de aetatibus mundi. 
Style, vocabulary, etc., show that Fabius Claudius Gordianus 
Fulgentius, author of de aetatibus mundi, and Fabius Planci- 
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ades Fulgentius, the mythographer, are one and the same 
person. 


XVII, pp. 290-325. W. Liebenam: Curator rei publicae. 
None mentioned on inscriptions before Trajan. The incumbent 
was appointed by the emperor among the communities more 
often of the senatorial than of the imperial provinces, with duties 
resembling those of an auditor, but with such large discretionary 
executive powers that he much limited the local independence. 
The office continued with various changes well into the sixth 
century. 


XVIII, pp. 326-33. J. Miller: Ist Byzanz eine megarische 
Kolonie? No conclusive evidence for it, from local names, myths 
and cults. The dialect was Doric (Aristoph. Nubes 249). There 
are traces of a Corinthian and Boeotian as well as a Megarian 
settlement, and it is likely that there was such a series of 
accessions. 


P. 333. J. Miller: Die Besiedlung Nordafrikas nach Sall. Jug. 
18. False etymologies (Perorsi from Persae, Mauri from Mediz, 
Armua from Armenia, etc.) led to the assumption of an army 
of Medes, Persians and Armenians—and who so fit to lead them 
into Africa as Herakles? 


XIX, pp. 334-9. J. Kaerst: Ptolemaios und die Ephemeriden 
Alexanders des Grossen. Arrian’s citation (if VII 26. 3 be given 
its natural interpretation) is not taken from Ptolemy. 


XX, pp. 340-54. K. Tiimpel: Cheirogastores und Encheiro- 
gastores. Not giants, but monsters whose prototype was the 
polypus. Homer («x 107) represents them in his Laestrygonians. 


XXI, pp. 355-71. W. Horschelmann: Beobachtungen iiber 
die Elision bei Tibull und Lygdamus. 


Miscellen.—6, pp. 372-5. F. Bock: In Xenophontis Oecono- 
micum coniecturarum specimen. 

7, pp. 375-8. R. Fuchs: Kritisches zu Galenos. 

8, pp. 378-80. L. Gurlitt: Cic. Ep. ad Att. XIII 33. 3, emends 
to: Tu de Antiocho scire poteris uidelicet iam (07 etiam) quo 
anno quaestor aut tribunus mil. fuerit, si neutrum, saltem in 
praefectis an in contubernalibus fuerit, modo fuerit in bello. 

_9, pp. 381-2. M. Petschenig: Zu Ammian. Nine emenda- 
tions. 

10, pp. 382-3. G. Schepss: Zu Marius Victorinus de defini- 
tionibus. Critical notes. 

II, pp. 383-4. Th. Stang]: Zu Cicero’s Bobienser Scholien. 


XXII, pp. 385-93. Ch. Hiilsen: Epigraphisch-grammatische 
Streifziige. 1. Piens. Such a form in the positive degree belongs 
not to the vocabulary of the lingua uulgaris, but to the list of 
masons’ and copyists’ blunders. 2. Scalpo—sculpo ; the latter isa 
late form to be avoided; scud/po is used in compounds. In the 
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substantives, scal/pior and scalpiura are the correct forms, scu/ptor 
and sculptura being a late spelling. 


XXIII, pp. 394-8. E. Samter: Romische Siihnriten. The 
Trabea, a garment with a purple stripe, was originally a priestly 
vestment; later it was worn by the knights in the solemn trans- 
uectio equitum. The use mentioned by Schol. Aen. VII 612 (ed. 
Thilo): Trabea est uestis imperialis qua imperator uel consul 
indutus solebat designare locum ubi civitas aedificanda erat, con- 
firms the theory of the priestly origin. 


XXIV, pp. 399-405. H. Jurenka: Epilegomena zu Alkman’s 
Partheneion. 


XXV, pp. 406-12. J. Kaerst: Zum Briefwechsel Alexanders d. 
Gr. Discrepancy between the account of Ptolemaios and that of 
the letter of Alex. about the battle with Poros. The correspond- 
ence can not be used as an important primary source for the 
history of Alexander. 


XXVI, pp. 413-17. W. R. Paton: Ad Pythicos Plutarchi 
dialogos. Collation of codd. D and F (Paris. 1956-7). 


XXVII, pp. 418-25. W. Soltau: Claudius Quadrigarius. 
Question of Livy’s use of his Annals in the 3d decade. The parts 
of the 21st and 22d books containing accounts of the victories of 
Hannibal and the treatment of the Roman prisoners after Cannae 
evidently belonged to the work of Claudius. 


XXVIII, pp. 426-91. J. Kromayer: Die Entwickelung der 
rémischen Flotte vom Seerauberkriege des Pompeius bis zur 
Schlacht von Actium. Summary on p. 467: Fleet increased from 
270 to 500 by year 49-48 B.C. Despite the civil war, it had same 
proportions in 42. In 38 the number was 700-800; in 36 about 
1100. In the 20 years preceding Actium 1500 ships were built, 
tooo destroyed. Two appendices: (1) Mithradates’ fleet, and 
the naval strength of the Roman allies; (2) the average number 
of soldiers on a Roman ship was 80-90 for a trireme, 120 for a 
quinquereme. 


XXIX, pp. 492-524. A. Thierfelder: System der altgriechischen 
Instrumentalnotenschrift. Both vocal and instrumental notation 
were alphabetical: the former can be arranged according to a 
fixed principle, logically carried out; the latter also was evolved 
from the alphabet, as Thierf. shows. 


XXX, pp. 525-34. M. Maas: Liutprand und Juvenal. L. 
cites J. 8 times, paraphrases 14 times, and seems to have used 
individual words in 10 instances. 


XXXI, pp. 535-41. M. Manitius: Beitrage zur Geschichte 
rOmischer Dichter im Mittelalter (continued from Philol. LII, 
p. 536). 18. Ausonius. 19. Petronius. 20. Seneca. 21. Nux 
elegia. 22. Calpurnius and Nemesianus. 


P. 541. R. Fuchs: Athenaios, VII, p. 324 A. 
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XXXII, pp. 542-50. L. Bloch: Vindiciae Petronianae. 


Miscellen.—12, pp. 551-2. K. Prachter: Zur epikurischen 
Spruchsammlung. Lucr. V 991 uiua uidens uiuo sepeliri uiscera 
busto, goes back to some saying of Epikouros such as Cod. Vat. 
gr. 952, f. 91 v., Apophthegm 10 (in Wiener Stud. 1890, S. 4, or 
cf. 1888, S. 246). 

13, pp. 552-4. O. E. Schmidt: Faba mimus (Cic. ad Att. I 
16.13; Seneca, Apocol. 9), would emend to fatuus mimus. 

14, pp. 555-6. K. Zacher: Iuuenalis, IV 98; cf. Mart. XII 
78. The/raterculus giganiis is the charioteer Porphyrio. 

15, pp. 556-60. M. Petschenig: Allitteration bei Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 


XXXII, pp. 561-600. H. Steiger: Warum schrieb Euripides 
seine Elektra? Answer, on p. 600: ‘‘To parody the severely tragic 
myth of the heroine Elektra and to shatter the idol wrought by 
Sophokles with insinuating art.” 


XXXIV, pp. 601-11. A. Rabe: Analysen ausgewahlter Ab- 
schnitte aus Xenophon’s Memorabilien. 1. The first part of the 
Introduction (I 1). 2. Sokrates’ conversation with Aristodemos 
about God (I 4. 2 ff.). 3. Sokrates’ talk with Aristippos about 
self-control (II 1). 


XXXV, pp. 612-15. K.Ohlert: Zur antiken Rathseldichtung. 


XXXVI, pp. 616-20. N.G. Dossios: Ueber einige Varianten 
zu den Pseudophocylidea, from a MS saec. XVI. 


XXXVII, pp. 621-51. J. Kaerst: Untersuchungen iiber 
Timagenes von Alexandreia. Summary on p. 656: The title 
of his chief book can not be exactly determined, but that is only a 
secondary matter. The central feature of his work, which sup- 
posedly formed the groundwork of the Historiae of Trogus, was 
the history of the Diadochoi and Epigonoi. 


XXXVIII, pp. 658-713. E. Lange: Die Arbeiten zu Thuky- 
dides seit 1890. 


Miscellen.—16, pp. 714-21. K. Busche: Zu Euripides Helene. 
Critical notes, based on H. v. Herwerden’s ed. (Leyden, 1895). 

17, pp. 721-2. W. Schmid: Das Geburtsjahr des Aelius 
Aristides, 129 A. D. 

18, pp. 722-4. B. Heisterbergk : Noch einmal Prouincia, rejects 
O. Keller’s pro-uindicia. 

19, p. 725. J. Ziehen: Zu Cic. ad Att. XII 2. 2. 

20, pp. 725-7. F. W. Miinscher: Zu Cic. in Cat. IV 24 und 7. 

21, pp. 727-8. F. Pfaff: Zwei Bruchstiicke aus Ovids Remedia 
amoris, from a parchment cover (writing of saec. XIV) of a 
Freiburg MS. 


Indices. 
Univenserr. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LV, pts. 3, 4 
(1900). 


Pp. 321-40. Aus Julian von Halikarnass. H.Usener. Notes 
on a Greek commentary to the Book of Job (cod. Par. 454). 
This was written by Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus, in the first 
half of the sixth century. 


Pp. 341-7. Die neuen Fragmente griechischer Epoden. F. 
Blass. The papyrus fragments recently published by R. Reitzen- 
stein (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1899, pp. 857 ff.), 
and ascribed by him to Archilochus, should rather be ascribed to 
Hipponax. 


Pp. 348-84. Zur Topographie von Alexandria und Pseudo- 
kallisthenes, I 31-33. Ad. Ausfeld. The Alexander romance of 
the so-called Pseudokallisthenes was written in Alexandria, prob- 
ably in the first half of the second century B. c. Next to Strabo’s 
description, it is the most valuable document we possess for the 
ancient topography of the city. 


Pp. 385-413. Studien zu Ciceros Briefen an Atticus. O. E. 
Schmidt is constrained to lift up a lonely voice against the chorus 
of praise that has greeted C. F. W. Miiller’s edition of Cicero’s 
letters. Miiller is inconsistent in his use of the MSS; his adno- 
tatio critica is incomplete; in assigning dates to the various 
letters he has followed Schmidt’s chronological tables—without 
acknowledgment; and he often speaks of Schmidt and his labors 
in very discourteous phrase. This duty discharged, the writer 
proceeds with a series of textual notes on the letters to Atticus, 
continued from vol. LIII, p. 238. 


Pp. 414-34. Das Alter der griechischen Sternbilder. E. Bethe. 
Many of the ancient pictures of constellations found in MSS may 
be derived from the Ionic art of the sixth century B.c. The 
name of Orion was given to a particularly bright constellation, 
much brighter than his record would seem to warrant. More- 
over, his constellation is especially important in the ancient 
farmer's calendar; compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 597-620. 
Possibly the ancient Boeotians imagined that the mighty hunter 
made the harvest possible, by driving away the wild beasts. 


Pp. 435-59. Zur Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der 
Philologie (continued from vol. LIII, 547 f). R. Foerster. VI. 
An account of the MSS collected by the Polish humanist, Johann 
Zamoyski. 


Pp. 460-75. Zur Geschichte des Epameinondas. H.Swoboda. 
A study of the various accounts of the trial of Epaminondas in 
369. The writer finds evidence of the existence of a strong peace 
party at Thebes, which was opposed to the policy of expansion of 
that day. 
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Miscellen.—Pp. 476-9. J. H. Holwerda, Jr. Homer, Ilias, 
z 168, H 175. The ojpara dAvypd of Z 168 were hieroglyphics.— 
Pp. 479-80. W.Bannier, Der Katalog der Dramen des Aischy- 
lis—Pp. 480-81. H. Usener. De Thucydidis VII, c. 75. 
The writer quotes with approval J. M. Stahl’s ‘emendatio certis- 
sima’: od« dvev ddodvyav | oluwyns. Compare also II 
4, dd\okvyp-—P. 481. Ferd. Becher. Ad Ciceronis pro Ligario 2, 
5. For ‘hic aequo animo’ read ‘sz¢ aequo animo.’ Compare 
Horace’s ‘sic temere,’ C. II 11, 14.—Pp. 481-2. P. von Winter- 
feld. Lectiones astronomicae.—Pp. 482-3. L. Radermacher. 
rogovros. The writer defends the rocotroy of Eurip. lon 374.—Pp. 
484-5. R. Thurneysen. Altlateinisch hauelod? In lines 13-14 
of the archaic inscription recently discovered in the Roman 
Forum many scholars have found the mysterious word ‘hauelod.’ 
Thurneysen maintains that the lines on the fourth side of the 
stone, commonly numbered 12, 13, 14, 15, should be read in the 
reverse order. Thus he finds in lines 15-14 the phrase zouestod 
uelod (= tusta uoluntate, or, possibly, zusto delectu).—Pp. 486-7. 
A. Zimmermann. Noch einmal die Etymologie von augur. He 
connects augur with augustus.—Pp. 487-8. A. Zimmermann. 
Wandel von / zu z im Italischen.—P. 488. E. F. Bischoff. 
Berichtigungen und Zusatze (to an article in vol. LIV). 


Pp. 489-500. Zu Ciceros Ligariana. F.Schdéll. Textual notes. 


Pp. 501-19. Zu den griechischen Vereinsinschriften. E. Zie- 
barth. Addenda to the writer’s book on this subject (Leipsic, 
1896). 

Pp. 520-30. Coniectanea, F. Vollmer. Textual notes on the 
Culex, Ciris, Copa and Halieutica. 


Pp. 531-64. Zur Quellenkritik des Thukydides. I. Die erste 
sicilische Unternehmung. II. Hermokrates. H. Stein. 


Pp. 565-73. Zu Avienus. A. Breysig. 


Pp. 574-87. Ueber Isokrates, XIII 9-13 und X 8-13. F. 
Susemihl. 


Pp. 588-603. Zu W. Reichels Vorhellenischen Gdotterculten. 
H. von Fritze. 


Pp. 604-11. Elegie und Komédie (Antwort auf Rothsteins 
‘Nachtragliches zu Properz’). F. Leo. 


Pp. 612-24. Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung des Laertios 
Diogenes. E. Martini. 


Pp. 625-34. Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung Herons von 
Alexandria. W. Schmidt. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 635-41. C.F. W. Miller. Zu Cicero ad Atti- 
cum, I 14, 3.—Pp. 641-3. O. Rossbach. Ein plastisches Portrat 
des Agathokles. A marble head in the Vatican Museum. 


WILFRED P. MuSTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Since the publication of my edition of Pindar’s Olympian and 
Pythian Odes in 1885 much has been written about the dates of 
Pindar’s poems and much new light has been thrown on the 
subject by recent discoveries, by the finding of the ’A@nvaiav 
wohireia, by the resurrection of Bakchylides, by the bringing out 
of the Oxyrhynchos papyri, as may be seen by an inspection of 
the bibliography prefixed to M. CAMILLE Gaspar’s Essai de 
chronologie pindarique (Brussels, 1890) ; and he who edits Pindar 
to-day must needs reconsider point after point. The main com- 
_ that M. GASPAR has to make against the recent editors of 

indar is the adherence to the Boeckhian date of the first Pythian, 
in which the illustrious master followed Pausanias, and not the 
scholiast, and made the Pythian era begin with Ol. 48, 3, and not 
Ol. 49, 3. What Pausanias (X 7, 3) calls the dyav orepavirns was 
really the first Pythiad, and this is borne out by the evidence of 
the three documents already referred to in regard to P. I and VII, 
O. I, IX, XII. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Otto Schroeder, Pom- 
tow, Baumstark are all on the side of Bergk, who in his third and 
fourth editions returned resolutely to the date which had been 
accepted before Boeckh, and M. Gaspar undertakes to show 
that a sane interpretation of the Pythians is only possible on the 
assumption of the Bergkian date, the date of the old system. 


When the introduction of M. Gaspar’s £Zssaz was written, 
Fraccaroli and Bornemann alone of the recent Pindarists had 
been faithful to Ol. 49, 3, but while the book was in press there 
appeared OTTO SCHROEDER’S fifth edition of BERGK’s Pindar. 
SCHROEDER is, as we have seen, an advocate of the Bergkian 
date, but could only make use of the Oxyrhynchos papyri in his 
Addenda et Corrigenda. Thus he has been brought nearer to an 
agreement with M. Gaspar at some points, but M. GAsParR, in a 
tone which seems to be borrowed from the Germans, says that he 
has found nothing in SCHROEDER that was calculated to modify 
his own conclusions. 


Into the details of these conclusions I can not enter here, not 
for lack of interest, nor for lack of appreciation of the importance 
of these chronological studies. In his History of Sicily (II 267), 
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Mr. Freeman is not hazarding much when he says: ‘It would be 
a real gain to historic truth to print the Epinikia of Pindar in 
chronological order.’ But when Mr. Freeman wrote the time for 
that had not come, and even M. Gaspar himself only hopes 
‘that the day is not far-distant when an agreement more or less 
definitive will be reached as to the dates of the different odes of 
Pindar. When that day comes it is to be wished that some editor 
may be bold enough to break once for all with tradition and 
routine, and print the odes of Pindar in chronological order.’ 
Such an order would be, as Mr. Freeman insists, a gain to history : 
it would also be a gain to the study of the poet’s art. M. Alfred 
Croiset has well said, and his words are quoted by M. Gaspar, 
that ‘an ode of Pindar is not a work of pure imagination, created 
arbitrarily by the enthusiasm of a dreamer. It stands in direct 
and necessary relation to the circumstances in which it is pro- 
duced’; and in my way I have insisted much on the character of 
the odes as occasional poems. But the subtle webs that have 
been woven between Pindar and his times seemed to me, during 
the years of my Pindaric studies, so gauzy—not to say, flimsy— 
that I was haunted by the dictum of Friedrichs, which has been 
so energetically scouted by those commentators who have wrought 
most on the historical side. Hence I rebelled against what I 
could not but regard as the overdoing of historical interpretation, 
and to me the poems themselves seemed to hold what was 
essential to the enjoyment of the poetry. Still there is danger in 


pushing the dogma too far, and, doubtless, I ought to have 
attacked that side of my task more seriously. As I have just 
said, the study of the growth of Pindaric art—in which every 
devotee of poetry must take delight—would gain greatly if we 
could fix, by historical data, the succession of the odes. But 
what do we find even after the Essai de chronologie pindarique? 


The early date of the Tenth Pythian, the late date of the 
Eighth, give us two fixed points, and much has been made of the 
signs of youth in the one, of old age in the other. But what of 
the culmination? 476, the year of O. I, II, III, was a glorious 
year for Pindar. But the pinion of the Theban eagle sustained 
him for many years at the soaring height of his genius, and we 
hesitate to call 476 his apogee, though, if we accept the Bergkian 
date of his birth, 476 is not far from the conventional dxyy, the 
conventional floruzt of forty years. P.I, which is put in 470, is 
unsurpassed. O. VII and O. XIII, assigned to 464, are full of 
masculine, not of feverish, vigor. At sixty Pindar took his 
longest flight, in P. IV; and P. V recalls the movement of O. II. 
For my part, I have not been able to recognize the symptoms of 
aging in Pindar, which Leopold Schmidt has dwelt upon in such 
detail. P. VIII is bitter, or, if you choose, austere, but the 
melancholy of the latest piece is matched by the melancholy of 
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the earliest, as I have noted elsewhere. The shadow is as long 
in the morning as in the afternoon. But M. Gaspar will not 
allow P. X to be the earliest, nor P. VIII the latest, of Pindar’s 
oems. According to him, I. VII and [N.] X beside the famous 
ragment precede the one and [N.] X1 follows the other. It is 
interesting to find that in fixing the date of I. VII M. Gaspar 
shows a certain happiness in the support of Graff’s metrical tests, 
for which he has shown scant respect elsewhere. 


In his Essai sur la rhétorique grecque (Hachette), M. OCTAVE 
NAVARRE has endeavored to trace the lines of connection along 
which rhetorical studies were transmitted from Sicily to Athens. 
In this chapter his main source is Diodoros. Thereupon follows 
a detailed account of the teaching of the sophists, with many of 
whom rhetoric was the be-all and end-all. In regard to Gorgias 
M. NAVARRE despairs of saying anything new, and after cata- 
loguing the so-called innovations of the Leontine sophist, he 
undertakes to show that the Gorgianic figures had their root in 
the poets that preceded him. Diels had already compared 
Gorgias and Empedokles; but M. NAVARRE contends that 
Epicharmos abounds in Gorgianic tricks of style, even more than 
does Empedokles. For that matter, Aischylos exhibits most of 
the figures to which Gorgias has attached his name; and in 
Sophokles these figures are no longer an accessory ornament, but 
are of the very weft of his style. Indeed, M. NAVARRE would 
have no difficulty in proving that all the elements of rhetoric are 
floating in poetry from the beginning. He next attempts to 
recover from the remains of Antiphon the principles of his réyvn, 
which dominates all the rhetoric of his century and beyond. In 
this M. NAVARRE is not embarrassed by questions of genuineness, 
and if he were, the fact that all the extant orations show the same 
controlling technique would have dissipated his doubts. Isokrates, 
who represents the next stage, introduces the Socratic method, 
and is called ‘the last and the most finished representative of 
practical rhetoric, such as it was conceived at Athens down to 
Aristotle.’ 


The second part of the work consists of an attempt to recon- 
struct a réyvy of the fourth century B.c. The substance of it has 
come down to us in the early Latin treatises in the ad Herennium 
and the de Jnventione, blended, it is true, with other elements, yet 
not beyond the possibility of disengagement; and the influence 
of the réy»y on the composition of the speech was even more 
profound than has been supposed. Every Greek speech was 
under its domination. The treatise closes with a strong plea for 
the rehabilitation of rhetoric, which, according to M. NAVARRE, 
is fallen into unmerited neglect in modern France. 


as 
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M. NAVARRE has not burdened his volume with a bibliography, 
and the references to modern authorities seldom go outside the 
familiar manuals. Of course, no one is to be blamed for over- 
looking dissertations, and the readers of Mr. Freeman’s Sicily 
will remember with indulgence his testy remarks on that subject ; 
but sometimes it seems a pity that so much youthful enthusiasm 
and diligence should be like water spilled on the ground, and M. 
NavVARRE’s book reminds me of a Johns Hopkins dissertation of 
1891 by J. C. ROBERTSON, On the Gorgianic Figures in Early 
Greek Prose, which might have given M. NAVARRE some points 
as to the world-wide influence of Gorgias. 


M. NAVARRE’S complimentary reference to the Littérature 
grecque of M. ALFRED CROISET, to whom his book is dedicated, 
sent me back to the fourth volume of this excellent work, which 
deals with the Attic orators, among other things, and in rereading 
it I find, under the head of Antiphon (p. 78), the following 
remark: ‘{Antiphon] remplace le verbe usuel par un substantif 
verbal qui exprime la méme idée d’une maniére plus neuve et par 
conséquent plus frappante.’ I hope that I shall be pardoned for 
declining to consider this one of the ‘pénétrantes observations’ 
for which M. NAVARRE gives M. ALFRED CROISET credit. The 
periphrases mean something more than novelty, something more 
even than dyxos, as I have set forth in A. J. P. XVI 525, XX 111; 
and a good illustration of the ethical effect, of the impressive 
lesson that character is the result of action, is given by Andokides, 
I 19: ds yd pnvicatps pvornpioy (which were bad 
enough) xai yevoizny (horror of horrors!) xara rod marpds 
rov éuavrov. This example is all the more interesting because it 
occurs in the least rhetorical of the orators, one whose Greek is 
not sicklied o’er by reflection. Less striking and yet quite 
apposite is an example furnished by Antiphon himself, I 11: éya 
yap rovro pév 5 airis Bacaviaths yevéoOas (character), 
tovro <é> rovrous adrovs Bacavioatr (mere act) dvr’ 
Comp. Aisch. Ag. 225: 3’ ody Ourip yevécOat bvyarpés. But 
the force of similar periphrases is evident enough in English—as 
in Shakespeare's ‘neither a borrower nor a lender be,’ and Ben 
Jonson’s ‘If thou beest more, thou art an understander, and then 
I trust thee.’ 


That indispensable companion of the student of Greek gram- 
mar, MEISTERHANS, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (Weid- 
mann), has appeared in an enlarged and revised edition, under 
the care of EpuaRD SCHWwyZER, of Zurich. The enlargement, 
as the new editor frankly confesses, pertains chiefly to the sounds 
and the inflections, which have gained sixty pages, whereas 
82 
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the syntax has gained only five. As inthe preceding edition, little 
use has been made of syntactical research in other than inscrip- 
tional directions, and the student has been left todraw his own 
conclusions, though a few words would often have sufficed to 
mark the difference between the rigidity of legal language and 
the easy play of prose literature. How far, for instance, the 
orators were subdued to what they worked in is an interesting 
question, one ‘side of which was attacked by Fuhr as far back as 
1878 in the Rh. Mus. XXXIII 583. Fuhr’s statistics seem to 
need revision, but it is not without significance that the orators, 
like the inscriptions, make comparatively scant use of re cai. This 
coincidence in usage may well be attributed, as he attributes it, 
to the official character of oratorical discourse. As for re—re, 
MEISTERHANS declares that it is never used in Attic ISS, but the 
orators use it more freely than one would suppose from Madvig’s 
sharp statement (§485, Anm. 3), though, characteristically enough, 
unpractical Isokrates is the one who indulges most in the combi- 
nation. 


He who should formulate immediate action for the aorist 
imperative in prose, and repeated action for the present infinitive, 
as MEISTERHANS resolutely does for the ISS, would have to force 
the phenomena (A. J. P. XIII 424); the statistics of Weber 
show that iva has not vanished from the orators as it has practically 
done from the ISS; and odros and éée in Attic prose refuse to be 
bound by the inscriptional law of ‘preceding’ and ‘succeeding’ 
as laid down by MEISTERHANS. The language of the courts, 
after all, did not dye off much on the texture of the orators, and 
we must distinguish between the occasional use of a consecrated 
formula and the habitual set of professional language. But I 
must content myself here with transcribing from my copy of 
MEISTERHANS’ second edition to my copy of the third (for which 
I am duly grateful), one or two of the marginal notes. Under 
§84, 3 d), there is an earlier example of a nominative in a catalogue 
than any given by Meisterhans: CIA. I 170-73 (422-19 B. C.). 
See Hicks, No. 50. On dperijs odvexa xai gudias (p. 216), Wilamo- 
witz-MGllendorff remarks on H. F.’ 155: ‘Dies denkmal einer 
hetare ist plebejisch.’ The reference to Dittenberger (p. 257) 
should be Hermes, XVI 337, and as ScHwyZER has done me the 
honor of citing my article on the Article with Proper Names (p. 
222), I wish he had given the right volume of the Journal, which 
is XI 483. An odd persistency of a false accentuation is to be 
noted on p. 203, bottom, where read éyxupat. 


Professor OSTHOFF’S Suppletivwesen der indogermanischen 
Sprachen deals with the so-called defective words, such as ‘good,’ 
which lacks a comparative and superlative, and ‘better,’ which 
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lacks a positive, with fevo, which stops at the present stem, and 
tuli, which serves as a perfect to fevo. For this phenomenon 
‘suppletory’ or ‘suppletive’ is a better term than ‘defective,’ and 
the questions that rise from the study of these associated groups 
are of wide and deep interest. Why we say ‘bull’ and ‘cow,’ 
why we say ‘horse’ and ‘mare,’ and not ‘he-horse’ and ‘she- 
horse,’ as a German professor of English fancied we did; why 
the so-called conjugation of rvmrw shifts so often; why @idos has 
sO many comparatives, and no satisfactory one; why the partic- 
ular becomes generic; why now this side and now that is turned 
out,—these are problems that have not escaped the thoughtful 
teacher, and have attracted the student of language for many 
years; but the scattered phenomena become much more intelli- 
gible by a collective treatment at the hands of an acknowledged 
master, such as OSTHOFF, who has made over an academic 
address into a scientific treatise. 


Beginning with vol. XI, Harvard University has assumed the 
publication of The Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, and 
henceforth subscriptions should be sent to the Publication Agent, 
2 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Contents of vol. XI: De 
Rebus ad Pompas Sacras apud Graecos pertinentibus Quaestiones 
Selectae quas instituit ARTHURUS G. LEACOCK; Oriental Cults 
in Britain, by CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MoorRE; Zhe Form of 
Nominal Compounds in Latin, by GEORGE D. CHASE; Conjec- 
tural Emendations of the Homeric Hymns, by WALTON BROOKS 
McDANIEL; The Death of Ajax: on an Etruscan Mirror in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, by EDMUND VON MAcH; Noles 
on the Worship of the Roman Emperors in Spain, by GEORGE 
CONVERSE FISKE; Svyyerjs ’OpOaryss, by JOSIAH BRIDGE; Ancient 
Roman Curb Bits, by ROBERT Emmons LEE; WMoles on the 
Phormio, by H.W. Hayley; Zpigraphica, by MINTON WARREN; 
Indexes. A word or two on the Pindaric article by Mr. BRIDGE. 
According to Mr. BRIDGE no change is to be made in the text of 
P. 5, 17: ovyyerns is ‘kindred,’ not ‘native,’ ép@adpés is not meta- 
phorical, but literal, and cvyyenjs épOaduds, as written out, is really 
ovyyevois The Destiny of the Race is personified, 
and the Eye of that Destiny is on the members of the family. 
One is reminded not only of Pindar’s dépxera (P. 3, 85) and 
énorrevee (O. 7, 11), but also of the Psalmist’s ‘The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous,’ xvpiov ém dixacov (Ps. xxxiv. 
16). The word used, be it noted, is not dupa, but dp6adrpds, and 
Mr. BRIDGE insists on J. H. H. Schmidt’s distinction. é¢6adyds 
is not a jewel, like gyya—it is a guiding star. For my part, I find 
myself unable to accept Schmidt’s pretty distinction, and am still 
unconvinced by his labored attempt to sustain that distinction in 
the face of Aischylos, Persae 168: audi 8’ | Supa 
re mapovaiav. In order to be fair to Schmidt, 

have kept the MS reading é6adpois, but the passage evidently 
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points to Xerxes Sépéy, Schol. recc.); and with this inter- 
pretation we must read after Heimsoeth, followed by Weil and 
Wecklein, é¢@ad\po. But Mr. BRIDGE sticks to the Schmidtian 
limitation of é@aAyés, and in the Pindaric passage he gives us the 
Eye of Destiny, the Masonic Eye, with its perpetual stare, the 
Eye of the Great King, which winks at us from the Acharnians. 
As I have said in my commentary on the ode that ‘God appears 
here as rérpos,’ I might be expected to favor Mr. BRIDGE’s inter- 
pretation. But somehow the figure of Pseudartabas intrudes, 
and I am affected by Mr. BRIDGE’s Eye of the Destiny of the 
Race somewhat as Aristophanes seems to have been by the 
Euripidean ‘Foot of Time.’ 


Professor MICHEL BREAL’s interesting and important Zssai de 
Sémantigue, to which attention was called at the time of its 
appearance (A. J. P. XVIII 368), has been translated into English 
by Mrs. Henry Cust, under the title Semantics (Henry Holt). 
M. BREAL’s book deserves the compliment of a translation, but 
while Mrs. CusT was about it, she might have taken the pains to 
translate the titles of German books cited by M. Bréal into their 
original tongue. It is droll to read in an English book of Grimm, 
Grammaire, of Cauer, Programme du Gymnase de Hamm, of 
the Journal de Kuhn. As all English-speaking philologians are 
presumed to know French, the translation is a work of superero- 
gation for the public of this Journal, and for us the raison d’étre 
of the book must be the long Preface by Professor PoSTGATE 
(vii-lix) and the appendix by the same scholar ‘On the Science 
of Meaning.’ 


G. C. K.: Within the last few years a new worker in Greek 
fable literature has appeared upon the scene in the person of Dr. 
MICHELE MARCHIANO, whose latest book is entitled Z’ Origine 
della Favola Greca ei suoi Rapporti con le Favole Orientali 
(Trani, V. Vecchi, 1900. 8vo, xii and 504 pp.). His treatment 
of the subject is rather superficial but popular in its nature, and 
the result is a very readable monograph covering a very wide 
field. After discussing numerous theories as to the origin of the 
Aesopic fable, he decides in favor of the Greeks. The book is 
well printed upon good paper with clear type, but extreme inat- 
tention to proofreading has produced some startling results, and 
a strong tendency to normalize the names of medern foreign 
scholars according to the principles of Italian orthography is 
evinced by the author. 


The ny Seog of the first fascicle of the great Thesaurus 


Linguae Latinae, announced in the advertising pages, is an event 
in philological circles. A detailed account of it is promised for 
the next number of the Journal. 
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